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WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
——— ee 


CHAPTER XXVI. LADY LORRIMER. 


My curiosity was soon gratified. After 
luncheon we drove to Mivart’s, and there 
in her sitting-room I saw Lady Lorrimer. 
I was agreeably surprised. Her figure was 
still beautiful. She was, I believe, past sixty 
then; but, like all our family whom I 
have ever seen, she looked a great deal 
younger than her years; I thought her 
very handsome, very like my idea of Mary 
Queen of Scots in her later years; and 
her good looks palpably owed nothing to 
“making up.” Her smile was very win- 
ning, and her eyes still soft and brilliant. 
Through so many years, her voice as she 
greeted us returned with a strange and 
very sweet recognition upon my ear. 

She put her arms about mamma’s neck, 
and kissed her tenderly. In like manner 
she kissed me. She made me sit beside 
her on a sofa, and held my hand in hers. 
Mamma sat opposite in a chair. 

Lady Lorrimer might be very selfish. 
Lonely people often are. But she certainly 
was very affectionate. There were tears 
in her fine eyes as she looked at me. It 
was not such a stare as a dealer might 
bestow on a picture, to which, as a child, 
I had sometimes been subjected by old 
friends in search of a likeness. 

By-and-bye she talked of me. 

“The flight of my years is so silent,” 
she said, with a sad smile to mamma, “ that 
I forgot as I wrote to you, how few are 
left me, and that Ethel is no longer a child. 
I think her qaite lovely; she is like what 
I remember you, but it is only a likeness ; 
not the same; she does not sacrifice her 
originality. I’m not afraid, dear, to say all 
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that before you,” she said, turning on me | 


for a moment her engaging smile. “I 


think, Ethel, in this world, where people | 
| 
i 
I 


without a particle of merit are always 
pushing themselves to the front, young 


people who have beauty should know it. 
she said, looking on me | 


But, my dear,” 
again, “ good looks don’t last very long; 
your mamma, there, keeps hers wonder- 
fully; but look at me. Iwas once a pretty 
girl, as you are now; and see what I am! 


“« Le méme cour des planétes 
Regle nos jours et nos nuits ; 

On me vit ce que vous étes 

Vous serez ce que je suis. 


So, I qualify my agreeable truths with a } 


little uncomfortable morality. She'll be 
coming out immediately ?” 
Mamma told her, hereupon, all her plans 


about me. 


“And so sure as you take her out, her | 


papa will be giving her away ; and, remem- 
ber, I’m to give her her diamonds whenever 
she marries. 
whenever anything is settled, or likely to 
come about. 
house here, when I am on my travels, 
where a letter will find me. No, you're 
not to thank me,” she interrupted us. “I 


You are to write to me, | 


They always know at my | 


saw Lady Rimington’s, and I intend that } 


your daughter’s shall be a great deal 
better than hers.” 

Our old Malory housekeeper, Rebecca 
Torkill, had a saying, “ Nothing so grateful 
as pride.” I think I really liked my Aunt 
Lorrimer better for her praises of my good 
looks than for her munificent intentions 
about my bridal brilliants. But for either, 
I could only show my pleasure by my looks. 
I started up to thank her for her promised 
diamonds. But, as I told you, she would 
not hear a word, and drew me down gently 
with a smile again beside her. 

Then she talked, and mamma talked. 
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For such a recluse, Lady Lorrimer was 
a wonderful gossip, and devoured all 
mamma’s news, and told her old stories of 
all the old people whe still figured in such 
oral history. I must do her justice. There 
seemed to me to be no malice whatever in 
her stories. The comic was what she en- 
joyed most. Her lively pictures amused 
even me, who knew nothing of the originals ; 
and the longer I sat with her, the more 
confidence did I feel in her good nature. 

A good deal of this conversation was all 
but whispered, and she had despatched me 
with her maid to look at some china she 
had brought home for her cabinets in Lon- 
don, at the other end of the room. 

When I returned their heads were still 
very near, and they were talking low with 
the same animation. 

I sat down again beside Lady Lorrimer. 
I had spun out my inspection of the china 
as long as I could. 

Lady Lorrimer patted my head gently, 
as I sat down again, without, I fancy, re- 
membering at the moment that I had been 
away. She was answering, I think, a re- 
mark of mamma’s, and upon a subject 
which had lain rather heavily at my heart 
since Monsieur Drogqville’s visit to our 
breakfast-table that morning. 

“T don’t know,” she said; “ Monsieur 
Droqville is a clever physician; but it 
seems to me he has always made too much of 
Mr. Carmel’s illness, or delicacy, or what- 
ever it is; I do not think Mr. Carmel is in 
any real danger—I don’t think there is 
anything seriously wrong with him—more, 
in fact, than with any other thin young man 
who now and then has a cough. Three 
years ago, when I first made his acquaint- 
ance—and what a charming creature he is! 
—Monsieur Droqville told me he could not 
live more than two years; and this morn- 
ing, when I asked how Mr. Carmel is, he 
allowed him three years still to live; so if 
he goes on killing him at that easy rate, he 
may live as long as Old Parr. And now 
that I think of it, did you hear a rumour 
about Sir Harry ?” 

“There are so many Sir Harrys,” said 
mamma. ‘“ Do you mean Sir Harry Roke- 
stone ?” 

“Of course I mean Sir Harry Roke- 
stone,” she answered; “ have you heard 
anything of him ?” 

“Nothing, but the old story,” said 
mamma. 

_ “And what is that?” asked Lady Lor- 
rimer. 

“ Only that he hates us with all his heart 








and soul, and never loses an opportunity 
of doing usall the mischief he can. He 
has twice prevented my husband getting 
into the House—and cost him a great deal 
more money than he could afford; and he 
has had opportunities, from those old 
money dealings that you know of between 
the two families, of embarrassing my poor 
husband most cruelly. If you knew what 
enormous law ses we have been put 
to, and all the injuries he has done us, 
you would say that you never heard of 
anything so implacable, so malignant, 
pons Sea 

“So natural,” said Lady Lorrimer. “I 
don’t mean to fight Sir Harry Rokestone’s 
battle for him. I dare say he has been 
stern and vindictive; he was a proud, 
fierce man; and, my dear Mabel, you treated 
him very ill; so did Francis Ware. If 
he treats you as you have treated him, 
nothing can be much worse. I always liked 
him better than your husband; he was 
better, and is better. I use the privilege 
of an old kinswoman ; and I say nothing 
could have been more foolish than your 
treatment of him, except your choice of a 
husband. I think Francis Ware is one of 
those men who never ought to have mar- 
ried. He is a clever man; but in some 
respects, and these of very great impor- 
tance, he has always acted like a fool. 
Harry Rokestone was worth twenty of him, 
and would have made a much better hus- 
band than ever he did. I always thought 
he was the handsomer man; he had twice 
the real ability of Francis Ware; he had 
all the masculine attributes of mind. I say 
nothing about his immensely superior 
wealth ; that you chose to regard as a point 
quite unworthy of consideration. The only 
thing not in his favour was that he was 
some years older.” 

“Twenty years nearly,” said mamma. 

* Well, my dear, a man with his peculiar 
kind of good looks, and his commanding 
character, wears better than a younger man. 
You recollect the answer of the old French 
mareschal to the young petit maitre who 
asked him his age. ‘ Je ne vous le dirai pas 
precisement, mais soyez sur qu’un Ane est 
plus age a vingtans qu’un homme ne |’est 








i soixante.’ I don’t say that the term would | 
have fairly described Francis Ware. I know | 


very well he was brilliant ; but those talents, 


if there are no more solid gifts to support | 


them, grow less and less suitable as men | 


get into years, until they become frivolous. 
However, I am sure that Harry Rokestone 




















does hate you both; and he’s just the man | 
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to make his hatred felt. The time has 
passed for forgiveness. When the fire of 
romance has expired, the metal that might 
have taken another shape cools down and 
hardens in the mould. He will never for- 
give or change, I am afraid; and you must 
both lay your account with his persever- 
ing animosity. But, you say, you haven’t 
heard any story about him lately ?” 

“No; nothing.” 

“Well, old Mrs. Jennings, of Golden 
Friars, sometimes writes to me, and she 
says he is going to marry that rich spin- 
ster, Miss Goulding of Wrybiggins. She 
only says she hears so; and I thought you 
might know.” 

“T should not wonder; it is not at all an 
unlikely thing; I don’t see that they could 
do better; there’s nothing to prevent it, so 
far as I can see.” 

But although mamma thus applauded 
the arrangement, I could see that in her 
inmost heart she did not like it. There 
is something of desertion in these late 
marriages of long-cast-off lovers, who have 
worshipped our shadows in secret, through 
lonely years, and I could see dimly a sad 
little mortification in mamma’s pretty face. 

As we drove home I mused over Lady 
Lorrimer. The only disagreeable recollec- 
tion that disturbed my pleasant retrospect 
was that part of her conversation that re- 
ferred to papa. She said she “ used the 
privilege of an old kinswoman.” I should 
have said abused it rather. But mamma 
did not seem to resent it; I suppose they 
were on terms to discuss him; and the 
either forgot me, or thought I had no 
business to be in the way. 

In every other respect, I was very much 
aga with my visit, as I well might be. 

he was much more clever than I expected, 
more animated, more fascinating. I was 
haunted with the thought how lovely she 
must have been when she was young. 

“Don’t a great many older women than 
Lady Lorrimer go out a great deal?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” answered mamma, “but they 
have young people to take out very often.” 

“But papa mentioned some this morn- 
ing, who are everywhere, and never cha- 
peron any one.” 

“TI suppose they enjoy it, as they can’t 
live without it; pull up that window, 
dear.” 

“T wonder very much she doesn’t go 
out; she’s so handsome, really beautiful, 
considering her years, I think ; and so very 
agreeable.”’ 


— 





“T suppose she doesn’t care,” she an- 
swered a little dryly. 

“But she complained of being lonely,” 
I resumed, “and I thought she sighed 
when she spoke of my coming out as if she 
would like a look at the gay world again.” 

“My dear you bore me; I suppose Lady 
Lorrimer will do with respect to that, as 
she does about everything else, precisely 
what pleases her best.” 

These words mamma spoke in a way 
that very plainly expressed: “Now you 
have heard, once for all, everything I mean 
to say on this subject; and you will be 
good enough to talk and think of something 
quite different.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. WHAT CAN SHE MEAN ? 


We had promised to go to see Lady Lor- 
rimer again next day, at the same hour. 
My head was still full of her; mamma did 
not come down to breakfast; so I inter- 
rupted papa at his newspaper to sound 
him very much as I had sounded her. 

“Why doesn’t she stay at home, and go 
out?” he repeated, smiling faintly as he 
did so. “I suppose she understands her 
own business; I can’t say; but you mustn’t 
say anything of that kind before her. She 
has done some foolish things, and got her- 
self talked about; and, you'll hear it all, I 
dare say, time enough. She’s not a bit 
worse than other people, but a much greater 
fool; so don’t ask people those questions; 
it would vex your mamma ; and do nobody 
any good, do you see ?” 

Shortly after this, Miss Pounden came 
down to tell me that we were not going to 
see Lady Lorrimer that day. I was hor- 
ribly disappointed, and ran up to the draw- 
ing-room, where mamma then was, to learn 
the cause of our visit being put off. 

“Here, dear, is my aunt’s note,” she 
said, handing it to me, and scarcely inter- 
rupting her consultation with her maid 
about the millinery they were discussing. 
It was open, and I read these words: 


My Dear Maset,—I must say good- 
bye a little earlier than I had intended; 
my plans are upset. I find my native air 
insupportable, and fly northward for my 
life! Iam thinking at present of Buxton 
for a few days; the weather is so genial 
here, that my doctor tells me I may find 
it still endurable in that cold region. It 
grieves me not to see your dear faces 
before I go. Do not let your pretty daughter 
forget me. I may, it is just possible, return 
through London—so we may meet soon 
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again. I shall have left Mivart’s and begun 
my journey before this note reaches you. 
God bless you, my dear Mabel. 
Your affectionate 
AUNT. 


So, she was actually gone! What a dull 
day it would be! Well, there was no good 
in railing at fate. But, was I ever to see 
that charming lady more ? 

In my drive that day with Miss Pounden, 
thinking it was just possible that Lady 
Lorrimer, whimsical as she was said to be, 
might have once more changed her mind, 
I called at Mivart’s to inquire. She was 
no longer there. She had left with bag and 
baggage, and all her servants, that morning 
at nine o’clock. 

I had called with very little hope of find- 
ing that her journey had been delayed, and 
I drove away with even that small hope ex- 
tinguished. 

he was my Mary Queen of Scots. She 
had done something too rash and generous 
for the epicurean, sarcastic, and specious 
society of London. From the little that 
papa had said, I conjectured that Lady Lor- 
rimer’s secession from society was not quite 
voluntary; but she interested me all the 
more. In my dull life the loss of my new 
acquaintance, so soon, was a real blow. 
Mamma was not much of a companion to 
me. She liked to talk of people she knew, 
and to people who knew them. Except 
what concerned my dress and accomplish- 
ments, we had as yet no topics in common. 

Dear Laura Grey, how I missed you 
now! The resentment I had felt at first 
was long since quite lost in my real sorrow, 
and there remained nothing but affection- 
ate regrets. 

I take up the thread of my personal narra- 
tive where I dropped it on the day of my 
ineffectual visit at Lady Lorrimer’s hotel. 

In the afternoon Doctor Droqville came 
to see mamma. He had been to see Lady 
Lorrimer that morning, just before she set 
out on her journey. 

“She was going direct to Buxton, as she 
hinted to you,” said Doctor Droqville, “and 
I advised her to make a week’s stay there ; 
when she leaves it, she says she is going on 
to Westmoreland, and to stay for a fort- 
night or three weeks at Golden Friars. 
She’s fanciful; there was gout in her 
family, and she is full of gouty whims and 
horrors. She is as well as a woman of her 
years need be, if she would only believe it.” 

“Have you heard lately from Mr. 
Carmel ?” asked mamma. 





I listened with a great deal of interest 
for the answer. 

“Yes, I heard this morning,” he replied. 
“ He’s in Wales.” 

“ Not at Malory ?” said mamma. 

“No, not at Malory; a good way from 
Malory.” 

I should have liked to ask how long he 
had been in Wales, for I had been secretly 
offended at his apparent neglect of me ; but 
I could not muster courage for the question. 

Next morning I took it into my head that 
I should like a walk; and with mamma’s 
leave, Miss Pounden and I set out, of course 
keeping among the quiet streets in our 
neighbourhood. 

While, as we walked, I was in high chat 
with Miss Pounden, who was chiefly a 
listener, and sometimes, I must admit, a 
rather absent one, I raised my eyes and 
eould scarcely believe their report. Not 
ten yards away, walking up the flagged 
way towards us, were two figures. One 
was Lady Lorrimer I was certain. She 
was dressed in a very full velvet cloak, and 
had a small book in her hand. At her left, 
at a distance of more than a yard, walked 
@ woman in a peculiar costume. This 
woman looked surly, and stumped beside 
her with a limp, as if one leg were shorter 
than the other. They approached at a 
measured pace, looking straight before 
them, and in total silence. 

My eyes were fixed on Lady Lorrimer 
with a smile, which I every moment ex- 
pected would be answered by one of recog- 
nition from her. But no such thing. 

She must have seen me; but nearer and 
nearer they came. They never deviated 
from their line of march. Lady Lorrimer 
continued to look straight before her. It 
was the sternest possible “‘ cut,”’ insomuch 


that I felt actually incredulous, and began | 


to question my first indentification. 


Her velvet actually brushed my dress as | 
She passed me | 


I stood next the railings. 
with her head high, and the same stony look. 

“Shall we go on, dear?” asked Miss 
Pounden, who did not understand why we 
had come to a standstill. 


& 


I moved on in silence; but the street | 


being a very quiet one, I turned abont for | 
a last look. 1 saw them ascend the steps | 


of a house, and at the same moment the 
door opened, and Mr. Carmel came out, 


with his hat in his hand, and followed the | 


two ladies in. The door was then shut. 
We resumed our walk homeward. 
had a good many streets to go through, 


and I did not know my way. 








We | 
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I was confounded, and walked on in utter 
silence, looking down in confused rumina- 
tion on the flags under my feet. 

Till we got home I did not say a word; 
and then I sat down in my room, and 
meditated on that odd occurrence, as well 
as my perturbation would let me. 

It was a strange mixture of surprise, 
doubt, and intense mortification. 

It was very stupid of me not to have 
ascertained at the time the name of the 
street which was the scene of this incident. 
Miss Pounden had never seen either Lady 
Lorrimer or Mr. Carmel; and the occur- 
rence had not made the least impression 
upon her. She could not therefore help 
me, ever so little, next day, to recover the 
name of the street in which I had stood 
still for a few seconds, looking at she knew 
not what. 

There was just a film of doubt, derived 
from the inexplicable behaviour of the sup- 
posed Lady Lorrimer. 

When I told mamma, she at first in- 
sisted it was quite impossible. But, as I 
persisted, and went into detail, she said it 
was very odd. She was thoughtful for a 
little time, and sighed. Then she made 
me repeat all I had told her, and seemed 
very uncomfortable, but did not comment 
upon it. At length she said : 

“You must promise me, Ethel, not to 
say a word about it to your papa. It would 
only lead to vexation. I have good reasons 
for thinking so. Speak of it to no one. 
Let the matter rest. I don’t think I shall 
ever understand some people. But let us 
| talk about it no more.” 

And with this charge the subject dropped. 











] 
| 
| CHAPTER XXVIII. A SEMI-QUARREL. 


Mamma did not remain long in town. 
Bleak as the weather now was, she and 
papa went to Brighton for a fortnight. 

| Then they went, for a few days, to Malory; 
and from that, northward, to Golden Friars, 
Idare say papa would have liked to find 


Lady Lorrimer there. I don’t know that 
| he did. 
| I, meanwhile, was left in the care of 

Miss Pounden, who made a very staid and 
careful chaperon. I danced every day, 
and pounded a piano, and sang a little, and 
spoke French incessantly to Miss Pounden. 
My spirits were sustained by the conscious- 
ness that I was very soon to come out. 

I was not entirely abandoned to Miss 
Pounden’s agreeable society. Mr. Carmel 
reappeared. Three times a week he came 
in, and read, and spoke Italian with me for 


————_ 





an hour, Miss Pounden sitting by ; at least, 
she was supposed to be there on guard; 
but she really was as often out of the room 
as in it. One day I said to him: 

“You know Lady Lorrimer, my aunt ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered, carelessly. 

“ Did you know she was my aunt ?” 

“Your great-aunt, yes.” 

“T wonder, then, wh 
tioned her to me,” said I. 

“There is nothing to wonder at,” he re- 
plied, with a smile. “ Respecting her, I 
have no curiosity, and nothing to tell.” 

“Oh! But you must know something 
about her—ever so little—and I really 
know nothing. Why does she lead so 
melancholy a life ?” 

“She has sickened of gaiety, I have been 
told.” 

“There’s something more than that,” I 
insisted. 

** She’s not young, you know, and society 
is a laborious calling.” 

“There’s some reason; none of you will 
tell me,” I said. “I used to tell every 
one everything, until I found that no one 
told me anything; now, I say, ‘ Ethel, seal 
your lips, and open your ears; don’t you 
be the only fool in this listening, sly, sus- 
picious world.’ But, if you'll tell me 
nothing else, at least you'll tell me this. 
What were you all about when you opened 
the door of a house, in some street not far 
from this, to Lady Lorrimer, and an odd- 
looking woman who was walking beside 
her, on the day after she had written to 
mamma to say she had actually left Lon- 
don? What was the meaning of that de- 
ception P” 

“T don’t know whether Lady Lorrimer 
out-stayed the time of her intended depar- 
ture or not,” he answered; “she would 
write what she pleased, and to whom she 
pleased, without telling me. And now I 
must tell you, if Lady Lorrimer had con- 
fided a harmless secret to me, I should not 
betray it by answering either ‘ yes’ or ‘ no’ 
to any question. Therefore, should you 
question me upon any such subject, you 
must not be offended if I am silent.” 

I was vexed. 

“One thing you must tell me,” I per- 
sisted. “I have been puzzling myself over 
her very odd looks that day; and also over 
the odd manner, and disagreeable counte- 
nance of the woman who was walking at 
her side. Is Lady Lorrimer, at times, a 
little out of her mind ?” 

“Who suggested that question?” he 
asked, fixing his eyes suddenly on me. 


you never men- 
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“Who suggested it?” Irepeated. “No 
one. People, I suppose, can ask their own 
questions.” 

I was surprised and annoyed, and I sup- 
pose looked so. I continued : 

“That woman looked like a keeper, I 
fancied, and Lady Lorrimer—I don’t know 
what it was—but there was something so 
unaccountable about her.” 

“T don’t know a great deal of Lady 
Lorrimer, but I am grateful to her for, 
at least, one great kindness, that of having 
introduced me to your family,” he said; 
“and I can certainly testify that there is 
no clearer mind anywhere; no suspicion of 
that kind can approach her; she is said to 
be one of the cleverest, shrewdest intellects, 
and the most cultivated, you can imagine. 
But people say she is an esprit fort, and 
believes in nothing. It does not prevent 
her doing a kind office for a person such as 
I. She has more charity than many per- 
sons who make loud professions of faith.” 

I had felt a little angry during this short 
dialogue. He was practising reserve, and 
he looked at one time a little stern, and 
unlike himself. 

“But I want to ask you a question— 
only one more,” I said, for I wished to 
clear up my doubts. 

“Certainly,” he said, more like himself. 

“ About my meeting Lady Lorrimer that 
day, and seeing you, as I told you.” I 
paused, and he simply sat listening. “ My 
question,” I continued, “is this—I may as 
well tell you; the whole thing appeared to 
me so unaccountable, that I have been 
ever since doubting the reality of what I 
saw; and I want you simply to tell me 
whether it did happen as I have described ?”” 

At this renewed attack, Mr. Carmel’s 
countenance underwent no change, even 
the slightest, that could light me to an in- 
ference ; he said, with a smile: 

“It might, perhaps, be the easiest thing 
in the world for me to answer distinctly, 
‘no;’ but I remember that Dean Swift, 
when asked a certain question, said, that 
Lord Somers had once told him never to 
give a negative answer, although truth 
would warrant it, to a question of that 
kind; because if he made that his habit, 
when he could give a denial, whenever he 
declined to do so, it would amount to an 
admission. I think that a wise rule, and 
all such questions I omit to answer.” 

“That is an evasion,” I replied, in high 
indignation. 

- Forgive me, it is no evasion; it is simply 
silence.” 





“ You know it is cowardly, and indirect, 
and—characteristic,” I persisted, in grow- 
ing wrath. 

He was provokingly serene. 

“Well, let me give you another reason 
for silence respecting Lady Lorrimer. Your 
mamma has specially requested me to keep 
silence on the subject, and in your case, Miss 
Ethel, her daughter, can I consider that re- 
quest otherwise than as a command?” 

“Not comprehending casuistry, I don’t 
quite see how yoar promise to papa, to ob- 
serve silence respecting the differences of 
the two Churches, is less binding than your 
promise to mamma of silence respecting 
Lady Lorrimer.” 

“Will you allow me to answer thai; sar- 
casm ?”’ he asked, flushing a little. 

“How I hate hypocrisy and prevarica- 
tion,” I repeated, rising even above my old 
level of scorn. 

“T have been perfectly direct,’’ he said, 
“upon that subject; for the reason I have 
mentioned, I can’t and won’t speak.” 

“ Then for the present, I think, we shall 
talk upon no other,” I said, getting up, 
going out of the room, and treating him at 
the door to a haughty little bow. 

So we parted for that day. 

I understood Mr. Carmel, however; I 
knew that he had acted as he always did 
when he refused to do what other people 
wished, from a reason that was not to be 
overcome ; and I don’t recollect that I ever 
renewed my attack. We were on our old 
terms in a day or two. 

Between the stanzas of Tasso, often for 
ten minutes unobserved, he talked upon the 


| 
| 


old themes—eternity, faith, the Church, the | 


saints, the Blessed Virgin. He supplied 
me with books; but this borrowing and | 
lending was secret as the stolen corre- 
spondence of lovers. 

I have thought over that strange period 
of my life; the little books that wrought 
such wonders, the spell of whose power is 
broken now; the tone of mind induced by 
them, by my solitude, my agitations, the 
haunting affections of the dead; and all 
these infiuences reacting again upon the cold 
and supernatural character of Mr. Carmel’s 
talk. My exterior life had been going on, 
the rural monotony of Malory, its walks, 
its boating, its little drives; and now the 
dawning ambitions of a more vulgar scene, 
the town life, the excitement of a new 
world opening. But among these realities, 
ever recurring and dominating all, there 
seemed to be ever present a “stupendous 
vision ! 
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So it seemed to me my life was divided 
between frivolous realities and a gigantic 
trance. 

Into this I receded every now and then, 
alone and unwatched. The immense per- 
spective of a towering cathedral aisle seemed 
to rise before me, shafts and ribbed stone, 
lost in smoke of incense floating high in 
air ; mitres, and gorgeous robes, and golden 
furniture of the altar, and chains of censers 
and jewelled shrines, glimmering far off in 
the tapers’ starlight, and the inspired paint- 
ing of the stupendous Sacrifice reared above 
the altar in dim reality. I fancied I could 
hear human voices, plaintive and sublime 
as the aerial choirs heard high over dying 
saints and martyrs by faithful ears ; and the 
mellow thunder of theorgan, rolling through 
unseen arches above. Sometimes, less 
dimly, I could see the bowed heads of 
myriads of worshippers, “ a great multitude, 
which no man could number, of all nations, 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues.” 
It was, to my visionary senses, the symbol 
of the Church. Always the self-same 
stupendous building, the same sounds and 
sights, the same high-priest and satellite 
bishops ; but seen in varying lights, now in 
solemn beams, striking down and crossing 
the shadow in mighty bars of yellow, crim- 
son, green, and purple, through the stained 
windows, and now in the dull red gleam 
of the tapers. 

Was I more under the influence of re- 
ligion in this state? I don't believe I was. 
My imagination was exalted, my anxiety 
was a little excited, and the subject gene- 
rally made me more uncomfortable than it 
did before. Some of the forces were in 
action which might have pushed me, under 
other circumstances, into a decided course. 

One thing; which logically had certainly 
no bearing upon the question, did affect 
me, I now know, powerfully. There was 
a change in Mr. Carmel’s manner which 
wounded me, and piqued my pride. I used 
to think he took an interest in Ethel Ware. 
He seemed now to feel none, except in the 
discharge of his own missionary duties, and 
I fancied that, if it had not been for his 
anxiety to acquit himself of a task imposed 
by others, and exacted by his conscience, 
I should have seéa no more of Mr. Carmel. 

I was a great deal too proud to let him 
perceive my resentment. I was just as 
usual. I trifled and laughed, read my 
Italian and made blunders, and asked 
questions ; and, in those intervals of which 
I have spoken, I listened to what he had to 
say, took the books he offered, and thanked 





him with a smile, but with no great fervour. 
The temperature of our town drawing-room 
was perceptibly cooler than that of Malory, 
and the distance between our two chairs had 
appreciably increased. Nevertheless, we 
were apparently, at least, very good friends. 

But terms like these are sometimes diffi- 
cult to maintain. I was vexed at his seem- 
ing to acquiesce so easily in my change of 
manner, which, imperceptible to any one 
else, I somehow knew could not be hidden 
from him. 

I had brought down, and laid on the 
drawing-room table at which we sat, the 
only book which I then had belonging to 
Mr. Carmel. 

It was rather a dark day. Something in 
the weather made me a little more cross 
than usual. 

Miss Pounden was, according to her 
wont, flitting to and fro, and not minding | 
in the least what we read or said. 

I laid down my Tasso and laughed. Mr. 
Carmel looked at me a little puzzled. 

“That, I think, is the most absurd 
stanza we have read. I ought, I suppose, 
to say the most sublime. But it is as im- 


possible to read it without laughing as to 
read the rest without yawning.” 
I said this with more scorn than I really 


felt, but it certainly was one of those pas- 
sages in which good Homer nods. A hero's 
head is cut off, I forget his name—a kins- 
man, I dare say, of Saint Denis; and he 
is so engrossed with the battle that he 
forgets his loss, and goes on fighting for 
some time. 

“T hope it is not very wrong, and very 
stupid, but I am so tired of the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata.” 

He looked at me for a moment or two. 
I think he did not comprehend the spirit | 
in which I said all this, but perhaps he 
suspected something of it; he looked a | 
little pained. 

“But, I hope, you are not tired of | 
Italian? There are other authors.” 

“Yes ; so there are. I should like 
Ariosto, I dare say. I like fairy tales, and 
that is the reason, I think, I hke reading 
the lives of the saints and the other books 
you have been so kind as to lend me.” 

I said this quite innocently, but there was 
a great deal of long-husbanded cruelty in it. 
He dropped his fine eyes to the table, and 
leaned for a short time on his hand. 

“Well, even so, it is something gained 
to have read them,’’ meditated Mr. Carmel, 
and looking up at me, he added, “and 
we never know by what childish instincts 
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and simple paths we may be led to the 
sublimest elevations.” 

There was so much gentleness in his 
tone and looks that my heart smote me. 
My momentary compunction, however, did 
not prevent my going on now that I had 
got fairly afloat. 

“T have brought down the book you 
were so kind as to lend me last week. I 
am sure it is very eloquent, but there’s so 
much I cannot understand.” 

“Can I explain anything?” he began, 
taking up the book at the same time. 

“1 did not mean that; no. Iwas going 
to return it, with my very best thanks,” | 
said. “Ihave been reading a great deal 
that is too high for me, books meant for 
wiser people and deeper minds than mine.” 

“The mysteries of faith remain, for all 
varieties of mind, mysteries still,” he an- 
swered sadly. “ No human vision can pierce 
the veil. I do not flatter you; but I have 
met with no brighter intelligence than 
yours. In death the scales will fall from 
our eyes. Until then, yea must be yea, and 
nay, nay, and let us be patient.” 

“*T don’t know, Mr. Carmel, that I ought 
to read these books, without papa’s consent. 
I have imperceptibly glided into this kind 
of reading. ‘I will tell you about Sweden- 
borg,’ you said; ‘ we must not talk of Rome 
or Luther; we can’t agree, and they are 
forbidden subjects ;’ do you remember ? 
And then you told me what an enemy 
Swedenborg was of the Catholic Church; 
you remember that? and then you read 
me what he says about vastation, as he calls 
it ; and you lent me the book to read; and 
when you took it back, you explained to 
me that his account of vastation differs in 
no respect from purgatory, and in the same 
way, when I read the legends of the saints, 
you told me a great deal more of your 
doctrine; and in the same way, also, you 
discussed those beautiful old hymns, so that 
in a little while, although, as you said, 
Rome and Luther were forbidden subjects, 
or rather names, I found myself immersed 
in a controversy, which I did not under- 
stand, with a zealous and able priest! You 
have been artful, Mr. Carmel.” 

“Have I been artful in trying to save 
you?” he answered gently. 

“You would not, I think, practise the 
same arts with other people; you treat me 
like a fool,” I said ; ‘you would not treat 
that Welsh lady so, whom you visit; I 
mean—lI really forget her name, but you 
remember all about her.” 

He rose unconsciously, and looked for 
a minute from the window. 





“ A good priest,” he said, returning, “ is 
no respecter of persons. Blessed should I 
be if I could beguile a benighted traveller 
into safety! Blessed and happy were my 
lot, if I could die in the endeavour thus to 
save one human soul bent on self- de. 
struction.” 

His answer vexed me. The theological 
level on which he placed all human souls 
did not please me. After all our friendly 
evenings at Malory, 1 did not quite under- 
stand his being, as he seemed to boast, no 
“‘respecter of persons.” 

“Tam sure that is quite right,” I said, 
carelessly; “and very prudent too; be. 
cause, if you were to lose your life in 
converting me, or a Hottentot chief, or 
any one else, you would, you think, go 
straight to heaven; so, after all, the wish 
is not altogether too heroic for this selfish 
world.” 

He smiled; but there was doubt, I 
thought, in the eyes which he turned for a 
moment upon me. 

“Our motives are so mixed!” he said; | 
“and death, beside, is to some men less 
than happier people think ; my life has been | 
austere and afflicted ; and what remains of 
it will, I know, be darker. I see sometimes 
where all is drifting. I never was so happy, 
and I never shall be, as I have been fora 
time at Malory. I shall see that place per- 
haps no more. Happy the people whose 
annals are dull!’ he smiled. “ How few 
believe that well-worn saying in their own | 
case! Yet, Miss Ethel, when you left Ma- | 
lory, you left quiet behind you, perhaps for | 
ever!” | 

He was silent; I said nothing. | 

The spirit of what he had said echoed, | 
though he knew it not, the forebodings of | 
my own heart. The late evening sun was | 
touching with its slanting beams the houses 
opposite, and the cold grimy brick in which | 
the dingy taste of our domestic architecture | 
some forty years before delighted; and as 
I gazed listlessly from my chair through 
the window, on the dismal formality of 
the street, I saw in the same sunlight 
nothing of those bricks and windows: | 
saw Malory and the church tower, the | 
trees, the glimmering blue of the estuary, | 
the misty mountains all fading in the 
dreamy quietude of the declining light, 
and I sighed. 

“* Well, then,” he said, closing the book, 
“we close Tasso here. If you care to try 
Ariosto, I shall be only too happy; shall 
we commence to-morrow ? And as for our 
other books, those I mean that you were 
good enough to read x 
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“T’m not afraid of them,” I said; “we 
shan’t break our old Malory custom yet; 
and I ought to be very grateful to you, 
Mr. Carmel.” 

His countenance brightened; but the 
unconscious reproach of his wounded look 
still haunted me. And after he was gone, 
witha confusion of feelings which I could 
not have easily analysed, I laid my hands 
over my eyes and cried for some time, 
bitterly. 





THE AMERICAN EPIZOOTIC. 





THE ingenious gentlemen who conde- 
scend to write the local reports for the 
|New York press have exhausted their 

learning and talents, in endeavouring to 
discover or manufacture an appropriate 
name for the epidemic among horses now 
raging in the United States. After a brief 
dalliance with the word “epihippic,” they 
have finally agreed upon an outrageous 
vocabulary, in which “epizootic” is used 

to designate the disease generally; “hip- 
| porhinorrhea”’ its earlier symptoms, and 

“febrequobronchiatis” its latest stages, 

when hectic fever supervenes and the 

bronchial tubes are severely affected. We 
are gravely assured by the Herald that the 
highest medical authorities have adopted 
this bizarre nomenclature; but upon turn- 
ing to the best veterinary writers in Ame- 
rica we find that they prefer a phrase of 
| their own invention, and call the epidemic 

“catarrhal fever.” The Canadian veteri- 
nary surgeons, however, and those Eng- 
lish doctors who have already devoted their 
attention to the subject, confine themselves 
simply to the old-fashioned word “ influ- 
enza,’’ which everybody understands, and 
which expresses accurately enough the 
origin, progress, and characteristics of the 
disease. An influenza among horses, in- 
duced, probably, by the long continuance 
of wet weather and aggravated by damp 
stabling and moistened food, is the com- 
plaint from which America is now suffer- 
| ing, and against which, if it be really 

contagious, we should do well to take 

immediate precautions in England, 

The epidemic first appeared, in the early 
part of October, at Buffalo, in the western 
part of the state of New York. It at- 
tracted little notice at that time; a line in 
the papers, such as our journals might give 
to an influenza among the horses at Not- 

| tingham, being the only record of its origin. 

But on the 23rd of October the disease 











spread with great rapidity as far south as 
New Orleans, as far west as Chicago, and 
as far north as Canada. It attacked the 
horses of rich and poor alike. The valu- 
able trotting studs, housed in the splendid 
stables on Long Island, exhibited the 
same symptoms as the scurvy beasts which 
drew the tramway cars, and were huddled 
together in the filth of the tramway 
sheds. A panic seized upon all owners 
of horses, and at last upon the general 
public. The most exaggerated rumours 
prevailed. The epidemic was said to be 
caused by a malaria, which would ulti- 
mately poison the human as well as the 
brute creation. Sensation stories were cir- 
culated of cows, cats, and dogs, which had 
been attacked with the same symptoms as 
the horses, and of men who had caught the 
infection while attending upon their dis- 
eased animals. The horses were reported 
to go mad, to turn viciously upon the 
stablemen, to drop down dead without 
any apparent cause. It is almost needless 
to say that most of these tales were false ; 
but they had their day, and produced their 
effect. The newspapers repeated them in 
a hundred forms, and one energetic editor 
coolly proposed to shoot all the horses 
which were not yet attacked, upon the 
same principle that we blow up unburnt 
buildings to stop the spread of a great con- 
flagration. Another philosopher argued 
that the horse was doomed to as complete 
extinction as the dodo, and that future 
generations would blush to read that their 
ancestors had been dependent upon an 
animal, so inferior to the steam-engine, 
and consequently so unworthy of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Meanwhile, the real inconveniences to 
the public, impediments to traffic, and 
interferences with business of all kinds, 
were not only annoying but productive of 
heavy pecuniary losses. The American 
cities have no underground railways, nor 
do they use the steam railways overground, 

as we do, to relieve the street traffic, and 
connect suburban homes with city offices 
and workshops. Carts and drays for goods 
and merchandise, omnibuses and tram- 

ways for passengers, are their sole means of 
conveyance, and, for these, horses are indis- 

pensable. At the height of the epidemic 

all the horses were practically useless, 

and business was at a standstill. The 
streets were filled with goods which could 

not be carried to the docks, the railways, or 

shops. The wharves and warehouses were 

packed with accumulated merchandise. 





| developed itself in New York city, and 


The working classes were at a loss how to 
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reach their places of business in the morn- 
ing, and how to return to their homes at 
night. Mr. Henry Bergh, the president of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, went into the streets with a large 
force of assistants, stopped the tramway cars 
and omnibuses, and ordered the drivers 
to take their teams back to the stables. 
The places of amusement were deserted ; 
for the people could not travel to and from 
the theatres. Some thoroughfares were 
blocked up with empty cars, others with 
loaded vans, from which the horses had 
been unharnessed when they were unable 
to walk further. The report (afterwards 
officially contradicted) that the terrible fire 
at Boston had gained headway because no 
horses could be obtained to drag the fire- 
engines, added a new terror to the panic. 
From almost every American pulpit the 
clergymen preached upon the horse epi- 
demic. Job’s description of a war-horse 


was the text for a thousand sermons. A 
day of public fasting and prayer was de- 
manded. The Roman Catholic bishop at 
Philadelphia issued a special form of sup- 
plication for the emergency. In curious 
contrast to these facts, we find it noted 
that the old negro song, Wait for the 


Waggon, which had been forgotten for ten 
years, became suddenly popular again, and 
was sung, hummed, and whistled every- 
where. 

There seems to be no dispute as to the 
symptoms of the epidemic and the manner 
of its attack. Its premonitory manifesta- 
tions are a roughened coat, hot mouth, 
cold feet, and watery discharge from the 
nostrils. These are followed by a hacking 
cough, denoting inflammation of the throat 
and the bronchial tubes. The discharge 
from the nostrils increases in quantity, be- 
comes thicker in consistency, and assumes 
a yellowish colour. If the disease be not 
checked, or if the horse be exposed to hard 
work, vitiated air, or wet weather, the 
lungs are next affected, very dangerous 
symptoms ensue, and, when neglected, are 
rapidly fatal. If, on the other hand, the 
disease be dealt with in time, it will run 
its course within fifteen days, and is in no 
respect dangerous. Perhaps we may be 
pardoned if we request the reader to con- 
sider these symptoms, compiled from the 
best American authorities, and then ask 
himself in what detail they differ from 
those which attend a heavy cold in the 
head. Every child has suffered from the 
same sort of attack which has now pro- 
strated the poor horses in America, and 
which the reporters have endeavoured to 





dignify with the éclat of a new and mys- 
terious malady. In their panic the Ame. 
ricans did not perceive this at first, and 
when the more staid Canadians asserted 
that the complaint was merely influenza, 
the New York press indignantly repudiated 
this simple explanation. The Americans 
boasted of the biggest country, the biggest 
organ, the biggest cataract, the biggest 


cave, and the biggest fire in the world, and 


they were determined to have the biggest 
horse-disease. They have had it. Perhaps, 
on the whole, they have had it more severel 
in the newspapers than in the stables; but 
their national pride could not fail to be 
gratified with the extent and the miseries 
of the infliction, and their national inven- 
tiveness has been taxed to the utmost to 
devise novel remedies for the influenza, and 
wonderful substitutes for the horses that 
were stretched in the straw. 

Our prosaic pen modestly shrinks from 
describing the scenes already pictured 
by the lambent lead-pencils of our Trans. 
atlantic contemporaries. Let us use their 
own words. On the 2nd of November 
they report “the strange sickness in the 
streets and stables still.” The next day, 
“eighty-five equines shake off the mortal 
coil by the kindly means of the epihippic.” 
Then we find “ trade obstructed by lack of | 
teams,’’ and “suburban settlers crowding 
the city corners, horseless and homeless.” 
Next, in consequence of “the progress of 
the pestilence, and prior to the preventive 
proceedings of the philozooists,” we see 
“* strange and sad scenes in the slumbering 
streets,” “the drive to death,” “ sick beasts 
staggering and panting with pain before 
the burdened street cars,’’ and “the poor 
horses finding relief from the pains of toil 
only in the toils of pain.” After this there 
is a period of gloom. Our feelings are 
harrowed by the sight of “a horseless and 
helpless metropolis in mourning.” “ Har- 
lem-lane,” the favourite drive of New 
Yorkers, “is a howling wilderness.” Oxen 
are hired at from eight to twelve dollars 
a day, to come in from the country and 
haul the drays and vans. To use the 
artful aid of the apt alliteration of our 
American allies, “the bucolic beasts of bur- 
den are brushing through the bustle of 
Broadway,” and there is “a processional 
pageant of bucolic Pan through the business 
thoroughfares.”” The whole country seems 
infected. Towing traffic is suspended 
along the lines of canals. “The horrors of 
hipporhinnorrhea” are experienced every- 
where. “The epizcotical affliction is all 
over the land.” At length, on November 
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could not cure small-pox directly, but 
| could throw the patient into fits, and then 
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the 5th, come “help and hope for the 
thirty thousand sick horses,” and we reach 
“the last days of the mysterious affliction” 
in New York city. The horses are getting 
well there, and to work. We hear again, 
“the turmoil of travel and traffic, the rush 
and roar of business,”’ and are confidentially 
assured (in large capitals) that “typhoide 
laryngite is growing beautifully less, and 
pink-eye appearing,” whatever that ma 

mean. The metropolis is relieved, but the 
disease continues its ravages throughout 
the provinces. The oxen are whisked 
away to western cities. Butchers and 
bakers pull their own carts about at 
Chicago. A new steam tramway car is 
tested at Philadelphia, where all traffic has 
been stopped. The iron mills at Pittsburg 
cannot work, because no coal can be ob- 
tained. “ Nineteen -twenticths” of the 
horses and mules at Washington are dis- 
eased. The malady breaks out in Maine 


_ and in Michigan, close to the Canada line. 
Telegrams from San Francisco announce 
| that all the most valuable animals are 
| being sent to the plains. 
| White, an engine-driver, is reported to 


Mr. Rassel 


have taken the infection from his horses in 
Boston. A horse is attacked at the agri- 


| cultural fair at Richmond. The races 
| have to be postponed at New Orleans. 
| Thus matters stand at our latest advices, 
and there seems little doubt that the in- 


fluenza “ will run its cruel course through- 
out the continent.” 

As in every other case of colds, time, 
rest, dieting, and a very little relaxing 
medicine were found to be the best reme- 
dies for the horse epidemic. Of course, all 
sorts of specifics were recommended and 
The American doctor who 


settle the fits with his patent annihilator, 
finds at last a rival among the veterinary 
surgeons. One professor suggests curing 
the horses by means of a Turkish bath ; 
“it may be expensive,” he urges, “but it 
will be found effectual.” The trifling diffi- 
culties in regard to building the baths and 
importing equine shampooers are, appa- 
rently, not worth consideration. This gentle- 
man is eclipsed by a professor who has al- 
ready cured thirty horses, not by the Turkish 
bath, but by the Russian vapour bath. The 
horses, “‘it is reported” —suggestive phrase ! 
—belong to Messrs. Coleman and Volk (no 
address), and “ the treatment was suggested 
by its effectual use in curing Mr. Volk 
himself.” Another surgeon pooh-poohs 
baths, and boldly declares in favour of 





bleeding. “The blood is evidently dis- 
eased,” he insists; “let us get rid of the 
blood and we also get rid of the disease.” 
True; but is it unfair for us to add (since 
our New York contemporary neglected to 
do so), that we may also get rid of the horse? 
Mr. Harry Hill, who is introduced as “ the 
well-known veteran sportsman,” claims to 
have been very successful with his specific. 
He places a brick in a bag, pours in hot 
vinegar, and fastens the bag over the 
horse’s nose, so that “ the aromatic fumes 
arising from the brick penetrate the nos- 
trils.” No; this is not a misprint. The 
recipe distinctly says “the aromatic fumes 
from the brick,” not from the vinegar; 
and, indeed, of what use the brick could 
possibly be, unless for its aromatic fumes, 
we cannot explain. This is called “an 
old backwoods remedy,” probably be- 
cause bricks are so plentiful in the back- 
woods. Brevet. Major-General Rufus In- 
galls, assistant quartermaster - general of 
the United States army, issues an official 
circular in which he orders his mode of 
treatment to be adopted for the horses of 
the regular army in the department of the 
east. Commencing, like Mr. Hill, with a 
bag, he leaves out the brick and the hot 
vinegar, and substitutes boiled oats, with 
which the horse’s head is to be thoroughly 
steamed. Carbolic disinfectant, or leather, 
is then to be burned inashallow pan under 
the horse’s nose, and the feed is to be mois- 
tened with tar-water. If this be not suf- 
ficient, a drench of laudanum, nitrate of 
potassa, and spirits of nitric ether is to be 
given, night and morning. When the 
animal is convalescent, a ball of gentian and 
ginger is recommended to stimulate his 
appetite. An embrocation of linseed oil, 
turpentine, hartshorn, and tincture of can- 
tharides is ordered for the throat, and a 
handful of wood-ashes, mixed with salt, for 
the feed trough. General Ingalls adds: 
“It is assumed that the horses are never 
overworked, properly exercised at all times, 
fed with wholesome forage, regularly 
groomed, kept warm, and housed in clean, 
dry, and well-ventilated stables, with 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine.” If these 
assumptions are correct, it is not too much 
to hope that the happy animals may very 
quickly recover—and we know of many 
human beings who might envy them their 
regimen and their quarters. 

When so many eminent doctors disagree, 
we shall certainly not pretend to be in- 
fallible. It did not require the sad ex- 
periences of the rinderpest to convince us 
that a prevalent disease among domestic 
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animals is a very serious matter. Although 
we believe that the American epizootic is 
not contagious, and that the long sea 
voyage would give it time to run its 
course, yet we accept in good faith, and 
are very grateful for, the information for- 
warded to us by a New York editor in 
regard to certain horses that have been 
shipped for this country while suffering 
from the epidemic. Our law of libel, 
enacted to meet the requirements of 4 
different epoch, might hold us responsible 
for damages to property if we were to 
publish the names of the owners of the 
horses and of the vessels upon which 
they were embarked, as our correspondent 
suggests. But it may secure the same 
object, and can certainly do no harm to 
any one, if we ask the proper authorities 
to subject all animals coming to England 
from America to a professional examina- 
tion by a veterinary surgeon before per- 
mitting them to be landed. This simple 
precaution would be inexpensive, and the 
owners of the horses would not care to 
object to it if the animals were well, and 
could not reasonably object to it if they 
displayed any of the symptoms of the epi- 
demic. In the same spirit, although we 
are of the opinion that the ravages of the 
influenza in America have been greatly 
exaggerated, we are perfectly willing to 
admit that the discomforts, annoyances, 
and injuries to business and commerce 
caused by the sudden illness of thousands 
of horses are not to be lightly under- 
estimated, and that, during this very ex- 
ceptional weather, it is best to be prepared 
for all eventualities. We conclude, there- 
fore, by repeating the mode of treatment 
for the American horse influenza, adopted 
with complete success by Doctor M‘Each- 
ran, of Montreal, and recommended by Mr. 
Robert Bonner, the owner of the most 
famous trotting stud in the United States, 
and by the veterinary editor of Wilkes’s 
Spirit, the recognised chronicle of the 
American turf. Doctor M‘Eachran uses 
carbolic acid as a disinfectant; feeds the 
horses upon linseed tea, oatmeal gruel, 
carrots, apples, and hay dampened and 
well shaken, but prohibits dry oats; gives 
them gentle walking exercise, and ad- 
ministers preparations of potash, chlorate 
of potash, or nitrate of potash, half a table- 
spoonful daily, mixed with liquorice powder. 
In cases were chills supervene, he adds two 
ounces of liquor ammonia acetate and half 
an ounce of nitrous ether every two hours 
till perspiration sets in, or the fit passes 
away. ‘The advice which Doctor M‘Kach- 





ran offers as to cleanliness and ventilation 
is, fortunately, not required in the majority 
of English stables. 





ONE JULY. 


Ir frozen hearts could warm them at the fire 

Of memory’s fallen altars, all were well ; 
But scattered ashes from a funeral pyre 

Are thoughts of love that has been. So it fell 
That, when the fiery season was at flush, 

His love found words ; such words as might beguile 
A thrice-wronged heart to faith. Now noon’s hot 


hush 
Is deathly, and so wan is Nature’s smile. 
This July morning all is light and glee, 
But what are songs and sunbeams now to me? 


Hot! golden bright, a boat upon a stream, 

Lazily urged through shallows lily-cumbered. 
That languorous liquid ripple many a dream 

Briags back to me. Cool ashen shadows slumbered, 
Low-pulsing like a sleeper’s breath, beneath 

The tremulous willow curtains. There we drifted 
In dusk as cool as is the west wind’s breath, 

Save that from where the verdant roof was rifted, 
One vagrant sunbeam lit, and touched his brow. 
There is no glory in the sunshine now. 


Does he remember one of all the words, 

The fervent words, that linger in my ear ? 
Or, like the lavish songs of last year’s birds, 

Are they forgotten? Are they worth a tear, 
Love-vows that, like the zephyrs, are but air 

That lightly stirred, soon slumbers ? Yet those eyes 
Looked truth. Ah, surely things so very fair 

Should not be false. That glance! the blush would 

rise. 

His burning words—ah me! how should they fail ?— 
Brought roses to my cheeks. He left them pale 


Roses! Ah yes! July hath plenty yet, 
But where’s the bloom he begged from out my 
breast ? 
I would have dropped it down the stream ; all wet 
He snatched it. Well; it surely had been best 
The stealthy wave had borne it from his hand, 
Before it grew a burden to his heart ; 
For though the flowers of that sunny land 
Where he is gone are fair, methinks a smart 
Would prick his spirit when his hand should move 
To cast it from him, as he cast my love. 
July! [love it not. ’Tis very fair, 
And sunny-bright, and passion-warm as he; 
But there’s a burden on its sultry air, 
A death-scent in its roses. Still I see 
A boat, a dancing stream, those willows cool, 
An errant beam, two steadfast-seeming eyes. 
I see, I love to see them. Ah fond fool! 
Long looking for a dawn that shall not rise, 
Hath tired the eyes that can no longer weep. 
*Tis evening with my heart, and I would sleep. 





STUDIES ON THE LINE. 


I cannot remember at what time, or in 
what remote corner of the world, I once 
read a magazine article by a very dear 
friend of mine, describing, with the force 
and vividness which she never loses, 4 
group of second-class passengers on the 
Southampton Railway. The idea of such 
a “study on the line” struck me at the time 
as a remarkably good one; and it recurred to 
me a few days since on the Euston-square 
platform, as I launched myself on my first 
railway journey upon English ground after 
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a five years’ wandering in all countries 
from Lapland to Arabia, and from Spain to 
Turkestan, which might have done credit 
to a queen’s messenger, or an F.R.G.S. 
“Nothing like contrast,” said I to myself; 
“people tell me I write too much about the 
Continent —so here goes for something 
thoroughly English. I'll just take notes 
of all the people I meet from this to Birken- 
head, and see what kind of story it will 
make.” 

There is a pithy anecdote (none the worse 
for being somewhat old) of a famous 
Spanish brigand who, a few days before 
his death, was overheard encouraging an 
unsuccessful débutant in the science of 
direct taxation by arguments drawn from 
his own experience: “‘ Be of good cheer, 
my son; all will yet be well. !, too, when 
I first became a robber, was often in sore 
straits; but as often as I began to despair, 
Heaven never failed to send a rich traveller 
to my relief.” This salutary experience 
is signally verified in my own case; for 
scarcely have I come to the above determi- 
nation, when a tall, spare, middle-aged, 
keen-looking man, with a livery coat over 
his arm and a black cockade in his hat, 
steps into my compartment and greets me 
with a civil “ Mornin’, sir!” I instinctively 
feel that the coming man has arrived. 
The groups on the platform, indeed, are 
sufficiently diversified ; ruddy-faced school- 
boys, munching their three-pennyworths 
of indigestion; nervous old ladies bewil- 
dering the guards with frantic inquiries 
about their luggage; elderly gentlemen in 
bow-windowed waistcoats; and clusters 
of pretty girls, striving to appear un- 
conscious of the admiring glances directed 
at them; but none of these interest me 
as much as the silent, self-contained, busi- 
ness-like John Bull who has just taken 
his seat opposite me. Through the subtle 
instinct whereby travellers recognise each 
other, not less than by the handy way 
in which he places his luggage ready for 
instant removal, and slips his hand into 
his waistcoat-pocket to make sure that 
his ticket can be produced at a moment’s 
notice, I divine him to be a veteran of 
the road and the rail, whose experiences 
must be well worth hearing. I bait my 
hook accordingly. Opening my despatch- 
bag, I contrive to let fall a Cossack cap 
of black sheepskin, and a Turkish fez, 
at the feet of my companion, whose eye 
brightens with a look of recognition. 

“ There’s two old friends o’ mine,” says 
he, “though I wouldn’t ha’ thought 0’ 
meetin’ ’em here neither. I s’pose you've 





travelled a goodish bit in foreign parts, 
now, ain’t you P” 

“ Pretty well, counting my run to the 
south of Arabia last spring; I’m just on 
my way to Brazil by way ofa change. I 
needn’t ask if you're an old traveller—I 
can see it for myself.” 

“ Indeed, sir; how so, if I may ask ?” 

“By your having all your luggage ready 
to hand, and feeling for your ticket the 
moment you got in.” 

The iron man gives a grim chuckle. 

* You’re not far off the mark either; I 
have been a good deal about in my time. 
The longest trip I ever had was my first, 
and that was with a young swell from 
Oxford (the Honourable William N., if 
you happen to know him), who had got 
something wrong with his chest, and was 
ordered abroad by the doctors. Well, he 
was terrible bad for the first few days, poor 
young gen’leman; and all the way to 
Gibraltar, it seemed as if his trip would do 
him more harm than good. And I was 
sorry for it, too—for after you’ve been with 
any man for a good while together, lookin’ 
after him and takin’ care of him, you can’t 
help havin’ a kind of likin’ for him.” (The 
last words are uttered in the half-apologetic 
tone characteristic of John Bull when plead- 
ing guilty to any touch of good feeling.) 
“But by the time we got to Malta, bless 
you! what with the sea-air and the good 
feedin’, and the walkin’ on deck, and livin’ 
quietly and sensibly, ’stead of sittin’ up all 
night over cards, and brandy, and rotgut 
wines, like them madcap young men at 
college—(beg pardon, sir)—he was quite 
another man—his face was so fresh and 
bright like, that his own father wouldn’t 
ha’ known him; and as for eatin’, the day 
afore we got to Malta, the captain says to 
him, ‘ Mr. N.,’ says he, ‘if you go on like 
this every day, you'll breed a famine aboard 
afore we get to Constantinople !’” 

“You went as far as Constantinople, 
then ?” 

“We did that, sir, and a deal further 
too; right away up into the Crimea, where 
I dessay you’ve been yourself. Very fine 
country it is, too, ’specially round Sevasto- 
pol, where my gen’Ilman and me mostly 
were. There was rather a queer adven- 
ture befel me there that mayhap you might 
like to hear. You know that road along 
the coast from Balaklava to Yalta? Well, 
I was a ridin’ along there with my master’s 
bag and my own (we'd left all the heavy 
luggage at Wetzel’s Hotel, in Sevastopol), 
and my master was a mile or two in the 
rear a takin’ sketches, when I, like a fool, 
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thought to cut off a corner by follerin’ one 
o’ the by-paths, and like all short cuts it 
turned out a precious long un! I hadn’t 
been on it five minutes before I got in such 
a puzzle that I might have thought myself 
back in the maze at Hampton Court, only 
there wasn’t a man up aloft to holler out 
and put one right, worse luck. So finding 
that all my huntin’ about for the right 
road only got me deeper into the mess, I 
made up my mind just to hold on till I 
came to some human habitation, no matter 
what, and then ask my way. Sure enough, 
before very long, I lighted upon a little 
bit of a village that seemed to have strayed 
in among the hillsand never found its way 
out again; and about half-way along it 
was rather a neater-looking cottage than 
the rest, and at the door stood a clean, 
decent-looking woman, with a fresher face 
than you’d expect in a Russian; so I up 
to her and asked my road in as good lingo 
as I could muster. The words weren’t out 
o’ my mouth when she bust out laughin’, 
and says, in as good English as I ever 
heard, ‘Spin your yarn in the Queen’s 
English, young man. You'll find it a deal 
easier!’ Well, I was took aback; but she 
only laughed again, and brought me in, 
and told me how she’d been the wife of a 
quartermaster belonging to the fleet before 
Sevastopol, who’d died just about the end 
of the siege; and when the war was over 
she stayed behind, and set up this little 
hotel kind of place where I found her, and 
made it pay very well. ‘In another two 
years or so, please God,’ says she, ‘I'll 
have saved enough to live on, and then 
back I go to dear old England for good 
and all.’ And so, sir, she gave me a 
reg’lar blow-out of bread and cheese, and 
wouldn’t take a penny for it neither ; ‘ for,’ 
says she, ‘it ain’t every day as one sees an 
English face out here.’ And she put me 
on the road to Yalta, and I got there all 
right a couple of hours later.” 

“A very good adventure too. But what 
did you think of Constantinople ?” 

“Well, it’s like many a man I’ve met 
with in my time—more outside than in- 
side. I don’tlike those old Turks ; I don’t 
care who knows it; and I think it was a 
burning shame sending so many good 
fellows to be killed out there, just to keep 
a parcel o’ fellows in Europe who'd be a 
deal better out of it. However, I did fall 
in with one good thing there, and that was 
an English chum. We hadn’t been to- 
gether five minutes, him and me, before we 
were quite like old pals; and after that, 
whenever we had a bit of a holiday, the 





first thing one of us did was to go and 
look for t’other, and take him off on a 
jaunt. Poor Tom Robinson!— such a 
bright, helpful, hopeful fellow he was !— 
seemed fairly to enjoy findin’ anybody in a 
scrape, just for the pleasure of helpin’ him 
out again. But one day, when I went to 
hunt him up, there was a strange man in 
his place, who says to me, ‘ Robinson’s got 
fever, and they’ve took him to the hospital.’ 
So away I went, and there I found poor old 
Tom lookin’ terrible pale and thin, but with 
the same jolly smile as ever. ‘ Old man,’ 
says he, ‘I’ve had a sharpish bout, but I 
think I shall pull through now.’ ‘Tom,’ 
says I, ‘Ill come and see you every day 
till you do.’ So I visited him for four 
days, and on the fifth the doctor said he 
was mending; and I, hearing that, and 
being very busy, thought I might let him 
shift for a day or two. And the next time 
I went, sir, Tom was dead.” 

** Bletchley! Bletch-ley !” 

My companion hastily clutches his bag- 
gage. “I get out here, sir; I wish you 
a pleasant journey!” And with a hearty 
shake of the hand he is gone. 

“ Well,” soliloquised I, “‘there’s study 
Number One at least, and not a bad one 
either. Let us see what we shall get to 
succeed him.” 

The words are barely uttered when a 
stout, jolly-looking man opens the carriage 
door, lifts in a sturdy little fellow of eleven 
or twelve, with the genuine country tan 
upon his cheeks and forehead, and says in 
a loud cheery voice, “Here, guard; just 
look after this little chap as far as War. 
wick, and see that he don’t get carried on. 
I dare say this gentleman will kindly keep 
an eye on him too.” 

I read the story at a glance. The 
father’s rough, kindly slap on the shoulder, 
and resolutely cheery voice, the fresh little 
face, in which the grief of a first parting 
is struggling with the inborn firmness of 
the Englishman, the appreciative smile of 
the old guard, who has evidently seen the 
same thing scores of times already—all 
bring back to me vividly the almost for- 
gotten morning when I too went forth to 
school for the first time. I hoist the young 
adventurer to a seat opposite mine; his 
baggage is handed in after him ; the father’s 
“God bless you, my boy!”’ mingles with 
the slam of the closing door, and away we 
go. 

So long as his father’s eye was upon him, 
the boy has borne up bravely; but now 
that he is fairly alone and unobserved, his 
face begins to work, and presently (I have 
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prudently absorbed myself in a book) he 
looks very hard out of the window, and— 
is it the sun that makes his eyes water so ? 
_ So he would doubtless tell you if you were 
to ask him, for he comes of a race little 
| given to demonstration, and only too prone 
| to stifle their softer feelings; yet many a 
brave fellow whose eyes were bright enough 
_ in the face of Russian bayonets and Sepoy 
grapeshot, has shed such tears as these, and 
had no cause to be ashamed of them. 

But the griefs of boyhood (thank God!) 
are naturally evanescent; and before ten 
minutes are over, the young knight-errant, 

_ having delved into his provision basket, 
/ and accepted my offer of two or three 
oranges, is rattling away merrily enough. 

“I’m going to school near Warwick, 

| and they say there’s a stream close by the 

school, and I'll get lots of swimming and 
| fishing—won’t it be jolly? Father says 
| that if I get a prize, he'll give me a pony 

in the Midsummer holidays—ain’t that 
| prime? Cousin Tom’s been there for a 
| year, and he’s bigger than me, and says 
| he’ll look after me a bit at first, and see 
| that they don’t lick me too much—though 

I don’t think they'll do much of that 

neither. I licked a bigger boy than me 
| other day, who shied stones at my sister’s 
| pet dog” (and the little Paladin doubles a 
| fist about the size of a large plum, and 

looks quite truculent). “ Have you ever 
_ been to Warwick? How do you like it? 
Is it a big place ?” 

And so on for half an hour; while the 
guard looks in every now and then with a 
cheery “ How are you, my young horficer ?” 
and a pleasant fireside look which makes 
me think that he must have a little Tom or 
Harry of his own waiting for him some- 
where along the line. At last we come to 
Warwick. 

“ Bye-bye,” says the boy, jumping out 
with quite a manly air. “And, guard, 
please see if there’s a man and a gig wait- 
ing for me.” 

And off goes Number Two in triumph. 
I am still following him with my eyes, 
when a deep voice makes itself heard be- 
side me. ‘“’Say, master, do this here train 
go to Stafford?” And at my affirmative 
reply, in lumbers a big, stalwart, heavy-look- 
ing man in tattered fustian, whose whole 
stock-in-trade seems to consist of a little 
bundle, and an enormous pickaxe thickly 
crusted with red clay. Rather an unpro- 
mising Number Three at first sight; but I 
have long since learned to distrust appear- 
ances, and I at once set myself to draw out 





my new comrade, At first he is very re- 





served, as usual with the true Englishman 
when among strangers; but having once 
assured himself that I am in no way dis- 
posed to treat him de haut en bas, he 
opens out pretty freely. Upon his own 
showing, he gets pretty good wages, 
about two-thirds of which he spends 
in beer; and he tells me (with evident 
pride in his own cuteness, poor fellow !) 
that at the last place where he worked, 
he shared another man’s room and bed, 
“and saaved two or dree shillun’ for 
beer, see thee!” He is now going to 
Stafford to visit his brother-in-law, and 
look out for another job. “Hap, [ll find 
summut goin’ as ‘ull gi’ me a shillun’ or 
two.” Poor fellow! The English metal 
beneath is still good and true; but it has 
been sorely dimmed and rusted. 

“ Stafford! Stafford !” 

The giant clutches his bundle, and rises 
lazily to, his feet, like a half-awakened 
Samson. A splendid picture he makes, 
standing up like a tower in his massive 
height and strength, a living embodiment 
of the sturdy English spirit which has 
wrought such great deeds heretofore. As 
he passes me I hold out my hand in farewell. 
The Colossus hesitates. 

“My han’s ull nobbut muck thee, 
master—they be tarrible dirty!” 

“Never mind, my lad. Mine have been 
dirtier than that, many a time. A good 
English hand-shake never hurt any one 
ret.” 

The man’s face brightens, and he grasps 
my hand with a force which makes it tingle 
to the wrist. Another moment, and he is 
gone too—the third of my shadowy dra- 
matis persone. Who will be the next ? 

“ Strappin’ chap that, sir. Make a good 
recruit, wouldn’t he ?” 

I start and look round, recollecting for 
the first time that I have another com- 
panion. At the other end of the carriage 
sits a short, wiry, trim-looking man of 
perhaps three or four-and-twenty, with 
black hair cropped closely round a hand- 
some sunburned face, which wears the 
nameless air of power and self-reliance 
that stamps the trained soldier. 

“IT suppose you’ve had a pretty good 
spell of service, then, my lad, since you 
have such a sharp eye for a recruit ?” 

“ Well, nothin’ to brag about, sir, but 
enough to give me a taste o’ what it’s like. 
I sarved for a bit wi’ the old Fourth— 
Queen’s Own, you know—and then they 
drafted me into the reserve; and now I’m 
just agoin’ down to jine the camp on the 
Roodee at Chester, and we're agoin’ to 
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have twenty-seven days of it out in the 
open, so I hopes as the weather’ll hold up. 
They gives us a good bounty, too—better’n 
the milisher. They get’s only one pound 
one shilling, and ourn two pounds eleven 
shillings.” 

“So you have the pull of the militia, 
then ?” 

“Yes; but then, don’t yer see, it works 
two ways. If there’s a war, back I goes 
to jine my old regiment, right slap; and 
there, yer sce, the milisher has the pull o’ 
me. Notas I minds that much, neither; 
for if a man is a soldier, he’d better be 
doin’ summut than be doin’ nowt.” 

“And do they feed you well in the 
reserve ?” 

“ Oh, well enough for the matter o’ that ; 
eight ounces of meat a day, without bone, 
and bread to match; and the pay’s ten- 
pence a day, and a penny for liquor besides. 
I’m glad it’s to Chester we’re agoin’, for 
I ain’t seed the old town for a goodish bit, 
and I’m a Chester man, yer see, my- 
self.” 

“* Are you? Then you belong to one of 
the finest old towns in England. I know 
Chester well, and a very pleasant remem- 
brance I shall always have of it.” 

The soldier puts forth a strong brown 
hand, and grips mine like a vice. “ Very 
glad to hear you say so, sir; Ial’ays stands 
up for the old town myself, and I likes 
to hear any other chap do it. Here’s the 
karackter as they’ve giv’ me, if you care 
to look.” 

“And a very good one it is; I’m glad 
you don’t agree with a townsman of yours, 
who used to tell me that ‘a bad karackter’s 
better nor a good karackter, for a good 
karackter takes a sight o’ maintainin’, but 
a bad karacter maintains hisself.’ ” 

The Cestrian laughs. ‘“ Ay, there’s 
plenty o’ them stories a-knockin’ about the 
old town, and very good they are, some on 
7em. Mayhap you've heerd o’ old Jim 
Jones, a terrible near chap he was, as nigh 
starved hissel’ and all his folk; how he 
once axed another chap to dinner, and 
shows him two little chops not big enough 
to feed a sparrer, and says to him, ‘ You see 
your dinner.’ ‘Yes,’ says t’other chap, 
forkin’ ’em both, ‘ but I don’t see yourn.’” 

And so we rattle on, till at length, with a 
long creaking groan, the train comes to a 
standstill besides the great Sahara of a 
platform, which spans the station at Crewe. 
Scarcely have we halted, when my com- 
panion suddenly exclaims, “ Yonder’s two 
old friends 0’ mine,” and leaping out, is 
instantly exchanging greetings with two 





young girls, very neatly and plainly dressed, 
who have just disembarked from another 
train. While the three are endeavouring to 
compress into five minutes a hundred eager 
inquiries after common friends, I survey 
the two new-comers. One of them is 
merely a good-looking English girl of the 
working class, but the other’s appearance 
rivets my attention at once. She is lame 
of one foot, evidently moving with pain and 
difficulty, but her face, drawn and worn as 
it is with constant suffering, wears an ex- 
pression so sweet, so gentle, so uncom- 
plaining, that one might well have kissed 
her for very love of it. It is a face that 
tells its own story—a story of quiet un- 
assuming goodness, of heroic self-forgetful- 
ness, of cruel suffering bravely borne, of 
meek submission to an unremovable burden. 

“She’s just one of God’s angels, yon 
lass,” says my companion, as we start 
again, his English reserve giving way to 
a burst of honest admiration. “It’s good 
ten years agone that she was lamed with a 
fall, and what she’s had to bear would ha’ 
made many a man give in; bnt she’s as 
quiet and good over it as a child at its 
mother’s breast. There’s none like her for 
doing a good turn; and down where she 
lives, there’s not a soul as wouldn’t kiss the 
very dust off her feet. It’s a mortal pity as 
there ain’t nobody in the world ’arf good 
good enough for her; she’d make a right 
good wife for any man.” 

A question rises to the tip of my tongue, 
but is checked by the fear of indiscretion, 
and the conversation runs upon indifferent 
subjects till we reach Chester, when another 
hearty shake of the hand parts me and my 
new acquaintance for ever. 

Shadows, shadows all! And yet of the 
many things for which I have to be thank- 
ful, it is not the least that among the 
changing figures which have flitted across 
my life, there have been so many to leave 
behind them memories which are very 
pleasant to recal. 





THE ALMANACK CROP. 


WHETHER with a k, as in England, or an 
h at its end, as in France, the almanack is 
an annual production which appears in the 
market at about the same time as fresh 
Smyrna figs, French prunes, and Lyons 
chestnuts. Almanack is no progeny of the 
Latin races, neither is it an offshoot from a 
Teutonic or Anglo-Saxon stock; the French, 
therefore, may employ one, while we pre- 
fer, as its final letter, another of Cadmus’s 
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invention, without the difference becoming 
cause of serious quarrel. 

With very rare exceptions, indeed, our 
over-the-water friends treat almanacks in a 
way that is anything but serious, making 
them the vehicles of pleasant nonsense, not 
to say actual stupidity and folly. They 
(the almanacks) issue from their printing- 
houses in the month of November, in swarms 
as thick as cockchafers in May. They ad- 
dress themselves to all sorts and conditions 
of men and women—to street politicians, 
singers, smokers, dancers, cooks, cocottes, 
dames and demoiselles, but, above all, to 
gossips and laughers. Those which pro- 
fess to stick to any particular line of sub- 
ject, and to give information on any special 
pursuit or relaxation, are apt to have not 
much that is new about them, except the 
title-page (or only the date) and the calen- 
dar—possibly in consequence of their pub- 
lisher’s conviction that good things cannot be 
too frequently impressed upon the memory. 

Most of these pretentious little books are 
sold for the moderate price of fifty cen- 
times, or fivepence. The Almanach des 
Bons Conseils, or of Good Advice, now in 
its eight-and-fortieth year, costs no more 
than one penny-halfpenny, symbolising the 
cheapness in which that commodity is held. 
The Good Counsel, however, is not over- 
done. The dose is just sufficient to justify 
the title. It calls on tipsy people to reflect. 
“ Dear drunkard,” it says, “ drinking is not 
so diverting as you think. Out of one hun- 
dred and seventy-six insane cases received 
at Charenton, how many have been brought 
there by the bottle? Sixty! And out of 
eighty-two paralytics, how many drunkards? 
Twenty-eight! True, you sin with a crowd, 
but you arenone the lessa sinner. At Amiens 
the consumption of drams is eighty thou- 
sand per day, costing four thousand francs, 
which sum would purchase six or seven- 
and-twenty thousand pounds of bread, or 
eight thousand pounds of meat. At Rouen 
five million quarts of eau-de-vie are re- 
tailed in ayear. In Manchester they drink 
drams for a million sterling. But I am 
glad to inform you, Monsieur I’Ivrogne, 
that tipsiness will cost you still dearer, 
because the taxes on spirits are increased. 
And don’t call the law unjust. When you 
are tipsy you are a noxious animal—dan- 
gerous, perhaps.” With more home truths, 
which none can deny, but few obey. The 
rest is composed of serious and—marvellous 
in a French almanack—moral and evan- 
gelically religious reading. 


The Almanach Manuel de la Bonne 





Cuisine et de la Maitresse de Maison—the 
Housemistress’s Manual of Good Cookery, 
opens with a calender of good cheer for 
every month, if not for every pocket. I 
dare not guarantee that the body of the 
treatise, two hundred pages, is annually 
renewed, but I will say that, for fivepence 
you get a tolerably complete cookery-book, 
containing not a few knowing wrinkles, 
such as boiling a turbot in milk and salt 
to increase its natural delicacy. And with 
a proper turbot kettle (rhomboidal or 
lozenge-shaped—rhombus is Latin for a tur- 
bot) the quantity required is moderate, espe- 
cially if we remember that country milk-and- 
water is often equivalent to London milk. 
The manual gives receipts for making 
some forty different potages or soups, be- 
sides a variety of other culinary informa- 
tion, and is certainly cheap at the price. 


Here we are! Room for Mr. Merry- 
man, represented by The Wags’ Almanack, 
L’Almanach of Farceurs and Friends of 
Joy; a comical collection of farces, puns, 
burlesques, merry discourses, sermons, 
conundrums, charades, comic anecdotes, 
illustrated rebuses, and bons mots, preceded 
by a comic calendar. 

The entertainment, however, scarcely 
answers to the play-bill. The preliminary 
flourish of trumpets is a little too loud and 
brassy. The most telling jokes are those 
which are introduced with unpretending 
gravity, nor is it given to every mortal to 
be waggish and comical at all times at 
will. The Friends-of-Joy’s Almanack for 
1873 includes, literally, some very tragical 
mirth, videlicet, The Funeral Oration on 
Michel Morin, beadle in the church of the 
parish and village of Beauséjour, in Picardy, 
deceased on the Ist of May, 1734, pro- 
nounced in honour of the defunct, in the 
presence of the inhabitants of the said 
locality, on the day of his interment. 

This speech has not a single quality 
in common with Goldsmith’s immortal, 
‘Good people all with one accord, Lament 
for Madame Blaise, Who never wanted a 
good word—From those who spoke her 
praise.” To make up for the deficiency, 
we have thrown in his epitaph, concluding 
with “A quarter of an hour before his 
death they say that he was still alive!” 
the whole being supplemented with the 
epitaph on Michel Morin’s donkey, which 
we suspect to have been written by the 
donkey himself. 

Hardly more exhilarating is the last will 
and testament (authentic) of Jean Frise-d- 
Poil, an illustrious hairdresser, residing in 
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Woman-without-a-head-street, Paris. This 
will was opened at the office of Maitre 
Plumitif, notary, Rue de la Parcheminerie 
(notaries and advocates in France take the 
title, by courtesy, of Maitre So-and-so). 
The legacies bequeathed are after the 
pattern of our own inspirations on the Ist 
of April. They comprise: A dozen goats’- 
hair plates, shaped like a needle’s head ; 
a curry-comb worn out in grooming a 
bronze horse; a cock to draw oil out of a 
wall; two sacks of wool shorn from egg- 
shells; a wimble to bore a hole in the 
moon; a cage containing a dozen phoenixes 
dancing the tight rope to the sound of 
thunder; a bottomless basket full of 
divulged secrets; the moon’s left eye to 
serve as a staircase lamp; besides nu- 
merous other valuables. To Maitre Plu- 
mitif himself, the notary, is left, as a 
special mark of esteem, the sum of one 
thousand francs (in case the hazards of his 
career should take him to the Bagne of 
Toulon, and thence to Cayenne) to serve 
for pocket-money by the way. 

The Comic Calendar may be shortly 
summarised. The greatest saint, is Saint 
Vaast ; the mildest, Saint Clément; the 
most welcome, Saint Opportune; the 
lightest, Saint Léger; the most wished for, 
Saint Désiré; the most respected, Saint 
Honoré ; the most immovable, Saint Roch ; 
the saint for whom you would sacrifice 
father and mother, is Saint Louis (d’or) ; 
the most consummate (consommeé), is 
Sainte Julienne (soup) ; the saint who most 
frequently prevents your eating omelettes, 
is Saint Eucher (ceufs chers; dear eggs); the 
saint who I hope will most frequently visit 
you—and me too—is Saint Bonaventure. 

Conundrums won’t often bear transla- 
tion. Here is one; but is it new, and 
what country gave it birth ? 

What is the difference between a woman 
and a looking-glass ? 

A woman speaks without reflecting; a 
looking-glass reflects without speaking. 

And this is the Almanach des Farceurs. 


In England the practice is not unknown 
of converting an almanack—even a good, 
practical, serious almanack—into a wall or 
hoarding on which to stick posters, puffs, 


and advertisements. Our Gallic neigh- 
bours do the same, in a different way. The 
almanack is often the announcement of a 
journal, and of the publications issued from 
the office of that journal. Illustrated news- 
papers adorn their almanacks with wood- 
cuts issued during the preceding year. 
Now, there is or was (for those things 





are ephemeral) a weekly journal called Le 
Tintamarre, The Thundering Noise, which 
pleases and represents one class of French 
minds. The Almanach du Tintamarre is 
the annual representative of the journal. 
Only, as not every one who will can be 
comical, neither can every one who would 
be a thunderer, but roars at times “an it 
were a sucking dove.”” The Tintamarre’s 
reader, in default of thunder, is sometimes 
obliged to content himself with a five- 
penny drum. 

We will not be so ill-natured as to trans- 
late the stanzas on The First Kiss of Love, 
ending with “Faugh! get away; you've 
been eating garlick !” nor to analyse se- 
verely the pun—hardly worthy of a Jupiter 
Tonans—“ The Jesuits, driven out of Ger- 
many, have only to go to America. They 
will be sure to find the institutions of 
l’Ohio la (of Loyola there) ; or this, “‘ They 
say that at Berlin the air is unhealthy. 
In their own country, then, the Prussians 
have not the serene air they had in France.” 
A fairer specimen of these would-be up- 
roarious almanacks, and of their parental 
journals, is Tintamarre’s mode of dealing | 
with the gambling question. 

Scene, the capital of Kin-Téka-Torz, one 
of the most powerful principalities in the 
Moon. The prince, Bongogo, says to his 
prime minister, Roublardas, “I have becn 
pondering seriously all night. My people 
are drifting on to perdition. Gambling is 
their ruin. Give me paper to write a decree, 
as follows: ‘ Considering that gaming is a 
passion which takes all the strength out of 
our unhappy country, I, Prince Bongogo, 
ordain that every game of chance, no matter 
what, is absolutely forbidden throughout 
our principality. Our well-beloved mi- 
nister, Roublardas, is empowered to im- 
prison every citizen who shall disobey the 
present decree.’ ” 

Next morning, Bongogo, stretched on a 
divan, smokes his after-breakfast pipe while 
practising tricks with a pack of cards. He 
hears a great noise in the court of his 
palace, and, looking out of window, be- 
holds it crowded with more than forty 
thousand persons. 

“Prince !”’ exclaimed Roublardas, rush- 
ing in, “ Where am I to put them all? I 
have stuck sixty thousand in the library. 
The prisons are full to overflowing és 

“Tull of whom, of what ?” 

“The gamblers your highness ordered 
me to arrest. Nota single citizen is inno- 
cent. Take a score of them at hazard, and 
you will see.” 


“Trot a few up-stairs then. The haul 
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js more considerable than I expected. This 
flashy-looking fellow, what game was he 
playing at? Where are the gambling appa- 
ratus seized ?” 

“ Here; scraps of stock-jobbing papers. 
The prisoner bought yesterday sixty thou- 
sand francs in the four per cents, which he 
did not want the least in the world, and 
sold them this morning to another person 


| who stood in still less need of them. He 


q 


—————————— 


gained thirty thousand francs on the trans- 
action, by forestalling one of Hablas’s 
telegrams which was sure to cause the funds 
to rise.”” 

“ You call that gambling, eh? Perhaps 
itis. Very well; take him out and impale 
him. And the next one; what has he 
done P”’ 

“He is a corn merchant. When he 
thinks the harvest will be bad, he buys up 
heaps of wheat and waits for a rise in 
prices. If it comes, he gains thousands; 
if it doesn’t come, he loses.” 

“ You call that, too, gambling P Perhaps 
you are right. Impale him forthwith.” 

“ But, highness, I have a hundred and 
fifty thousand prisoners who have taken 
‘obligations de la ville,’ because there is a 
prize of a hundred thousand francs. Others 
have put their savings in insane invest- 
ments, because they were promised seven- 
teen per cent interest. Before the year was 
out, the capital was lost. Others bet on 
races. They stake forty sous on a horse 
they have never seen, in the hope of win- 
ning fifty francs. In short, highness, 
without reckoning those of your subjects 
who openly play at roulette and trente-et- 
quarante, we have not found a single crea- 
ture who does not indulge in the propensity 
to gamble. All, more or less, are worship- 
pers of luck.” 

“The deuce! But we can’t impale 
them all. What remedy can we apply to 
this state of things ?” 

“ Gambling is inherent in human nature. 
We must treat it as we do the rain—let it 
rain, and catch all we can with gutters 
that fill our water-butts against a time of 
drought.” 

“ You are a clever fellow, not troubled 
with scruples. Let all these worthy people 
at liberty. Roublardas!” 

“ Your highness ?” 

“ Bring the backgammon board. 
just now in the mind for a game.” 

Moral.—It’s little use forbidding what 
you can’t prevent. 


I feel 


The Almanach Astrologique, Scienti- 
fique, Astronomique, Physique, Satirique, 





and Anecdotique, has ceased to stake its 
reputation on astrology, and fills its pages 
with facts and narratives more in accord- 
ance with the nineteenth century. Never-. 
theless, it gives a few predictions for 1873, 
whose realisation my readers may be cu- 
rious to verify. 

For New Year’s Day, a confectioner will 
invent an execrable bonbon. Everybody 
will buy a box, for the purpose of disgust- 
ing their numerous friends who exact an- 
nual presents of bonbons. The confec- 
tioner will make his fortune in four days 
and a half. 

Seven thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
three inventors will send in reports to the 
Académie des Sciences on the direction of 
balloons, which they profess to have dis- 
covered. A married man thinks they would 
be better employed in directing their wives 
in the way they should go. 

Mademoiselle Estelle, a petite dame re- 
siding in the Quartier Breda, will love a 
young gentleman for his own proper sake. 
After death (brought on by lobster salad), 
the doctors, at the post-mortem, will dis- 
cover, to the great surprise of the rest of 
the Quartier Breda, that she actually had 
a heart. 

Discovery of a marvellous tenor with a 
heavenly voice, who will require no salary 
from the manager who engages him. Only 
the said manager will have to board and 
lodge him, pay his tailors’ bills, keep him 
a carriage, find him in pocket money, and 
present him with twenty thousand francs 
per month. 

Racing will improve the breed of horses 
to such a pitch, that they will strike and 
refuse to drag omnibuses, so that we shall 
have to employ teams of donkeys instead. 

Schoolboys will come home for the holi- 
days, without requiring the slightest per- 
suasion. 

A philosopher will discover a powerful 
elixir of youth. His wife, aged fifty, takes 
too strong a dose, which brings her back to 
her babyhood. The philosopher is sadly 
put out by the circumstance, because it 
compels him to hire a nursemaid. 

An Auvergnat will ask to be naturalised 
a Frenchman. When they tell him he is 
so by right of birth, he is astonished to 
learn that Auvergne is in France. 

Schoolboys will require a deal of persua- 
sion to go back to school after the holi- 
days. 

A cookmaid will win the Crédit Foncier 
prize of a hundred thousand francs. In 
spite of this great change of fortune, the good 
creature will consent to stay with her em- 
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ployers, on condition that they do all the 
cooking and housework, and that she dine 
with them at their table every day. 

When roast chestnuts come into season, 
a gentleman will ask his wife whether she 
would like two sous’ worth to keep her 
warm. Her anticipated answer is, “I 


should much prefer a Cashmere shawl.” 


In the Almanach Amusant I find that, 
when a pint bottle of very old wine was set 
before a connoisseur, after tasting, he was 
asked what he thought of it: “I think it 
is very small for its age.” 

A lady showed her own photograph and 
her husband’s to a friend, and received the 
comment : 

“Your husband’s is a better likness than 
yours.” . 

“Yes, my dear. But then, you know, 
men are so very easy to catch.” 

In discussing the nationality of the dif- 
ferent letters of the alphabet, we are gravely 
informed that T comes from China. 


Fun is pleasant to cheer these dreary, 
drenching days, while we hear “the rain and 
wind beat dark December.”’ A little prac- 
tical good sense, in the midst of the mirth, 
like the violet shadow of a cloud spotting 
a glittering summer sea, is hailed as even 
pleasanter and more welcome still. I can- 
not, therefore, push aside my peckfu! of 
almanacks without a civil word for the 
Almanach des Jeunes Méres et des Nour- 
rices—the Young Mother’s and Nurses’ 
Almanack, for 1873 (first year), published 
by the Lyons Infants’ Protection Society. 
Text by Doctors Brochard, Rodet, Fonteret, 
Bouchacourt, and others; with pleasing 
and appropriate woodcuts. Price above 
the average, namely, seventy-five centimes, 
sevenpence-halfpenny. 

Was it wanted—a Young Mothers’ Al- 
manack—in France? “During the long 
years of my medical career,” writes Doctor 
Brochard, “I have ceaselessly combatted 
the prejudices of nurses, ceaselessly taught 
young mothers the hygiéne of early in- 
fancy. My counsels were forgotten as soon 
as given; they went in at one ear, and out 
at the other. ‘ Better,’ I said to myself, ‘ to 
put those counsels on paper. They would 
be read; perhaps they would be remem- 
bered. But how shall I publish them in 
print? The women of the present day 
read nothing but journals and romances.’ 

“ There exists, nevertheless, a little book 
which every woman consults, which pene- 
trates everywhere, which finds its way into 
the chateau and the cottage, and is ad- 





mitted into the attic as well as the boudoir. 
The almanack is everywhere indispensable. 
Why not, then, make an almanack which 
shall teach mothers of families the duties of 
which they are ignorant ? Instead of sen. 
sational criminal trials, and stories which 
corrupt or pervert the intelligence, young 
wives will find serious advice on the mode 
of rearing their infants, the precautions to 
be taken to preserve them from disease, 
the efficaciousness of vaccination and re- 
vaccination, and other points of the highest 
importance. 

“ To encourage the suckling of infants by 
their mothers, and to teach young mothers 
how to do so with safety; to reveal to 
parents the dangers incurred by babes con- 
fided to mercenary nurses; to impress on 
nurses that the child of the poor man has 
an equal right to life with the child of the 
rich man; that the cradle of the foundling, 
like that of the nurseling, should be sur- 
rounded by love and solicitude; to teach 
them that they are under the surveillance 
of Infants’ Protection Societies, who have 
the means of punishing or rewarding them 
—such is the object of this almanack, de- 
dicated to mothers of families. 

“ By spreading this class of information, 
the abuses and dangers of the nursing trade 
will gradually disappear, and one hundred 
thousand infants who, in France, annually 
fall victims to mercenary suckling, will be 
spared to their families and to the nation. 
Thus will disappear two social plagues 


which, for long years past, have been the | 


ruin of France—demoralisation and de- 
population.” Ainsi soit il ! 

The northern nations, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Scotland, lose scarcely more 
than a tenth of their infants in the course 
of the first year. France, enjoying a milder 
climate and possessed of incomparably 


greater resources, loses nearly the fifth. | 
There are even regions in France in which | 
the mortality is still greater; and it has | 
been calculated that, within the last hun- || 


dred years, more than seventeen millions 


of irtfants have perished before completing || 


their first year, one-half of whom would 
have survived if they had only been treated 
with fair attention. Is a Young Mothers’ 
Almanack uncalled for there? Have we 
no need of one at home ? 

Space forbids more than a reference to 


the chapters on Baby’s Breakfast, Baby's 


Toilette, and Baby’s Promenade; at the 
same time venturing the opinion that 
mothers who can read French, will make a 
good investment by the purchase of D’Al- 
manach des Jeunes Méres. For those who 
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cannot, it might answer to publish som- | 
thing of the kind in English, equally pleas- 
ing, good, and cheap. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEVER FORGOTTEN,” “FATAL ZERO,” 
&ce. &. 


csi 
CHAPTER I. THE GARDINERS. 

A DINNER-PARTY was being given at one 
of the great houses at Brickford, and the 
ladies had just come up, leaving the gentle- 
men to “their wine below” —a_ phrase 
always used with a certain state and smack- 
ing of lips, as though the gentlemen were 
doing something ennobling. “ Their wine” 
too, is curious, as though it belonged to 
them before, as well as after, assimilation. 

Brickford is a new, but rising manufac- 
turing town, blushing scarlet in the healthy 
bloom of its cheeks ; its freshly turned clay 
being newly baked into long lines of houses. 
The villas and substantial suburban houses 
of the gentry, are, of course, disguised in 
grey plaster paletots, and furnished in a 
stately fashion, but there has been hard 
work with “the grounds,” which could 
only be coaxed into what seemed a well- 
worn green tablecloth, fringed round with 
some stubbly tufts and bunches. The fine 
brick clay would break out even in the 
flower-beds, and the gravel on the walks 
is mixed with broken scraps of the same 
material. Brickford seems sometimes im- 
patient under these refinements, but is 
thoroughly at home when it is allowed to 
| furnish its real native produce, vast red 
' masses of factory, and the true scarlet oak 
of the place, the huge chimney. 

The house in which the dinner-party was 
given was that of Mr. William Gardiner, 
who had been a barrister in fair practice, 
and was now a county-court judge. The 
band of ladies sitting in the drawing-room, 
pursuing whatever Eleusinian mysteries are 
carried on at that mystic season, was com- 
posed of the following elements : 

Mrs. William Gardiner, hostess, a sharp, 
restless lady, who had once been piquante, 
and was furnished with a number of 
soothing and conciliatory devices—a very 
worldly person under an air of almost 
girlish rusticity. Her daughter Fanny, 
playfully called “Fancy,” a pale and 
delicate- looking girl, seemed to be all 
affection and impulse, was interested to 
the full in anything interesting that was 
told to her, and amused to the same extra- 
vagant degree at anything amusing. The 
great lady on the sofa—the commander-in- 
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chief of the party — was Lady Duke, 
wife of Sir George Duke, a K.C.B. con- 
nexion of the Gardiner’s; while beside her 
was Mrs. John Gardiner, a parson’s wife, 
a rosy, good-natured, and rustic lady, who 
had left her seven children in bed at home. 
“Gardiner, the clergyman” as he was 
usually called, was vicar of Saint Jude’s, 
the new and most important church of the 
place; a temple that seemed all roof, like 
a chalet, and whose walls were piebald as 
it were, being — with innumerable 
coloured bricks. The Gardiners William 
and John, were cousins, and the two 
families were known to be on the most 
affectionate terms, evidence of which was a 
standing arrangement that they should dine 
with each other alternately every Sunday. 
Often of an afternoon, when the day’s work 
was done, the two cousins were seen 
trudging out for what they called “a con- 
stitutional” among the salubrious brick- 
kilns and gravel-pits which made up the 
unvarying suburbs of Brickford. 

Billy Gardiner was a strongly - built, 
hearty, honest-looking fellow, with a laugh 
that cleared the air, and which in a May Fair 
drawing-room would have disturbed genteel 
nerves, and have been fairly christened a 
“horse” one. The clergyman was a short 
and reserved person, with a black beard 
and moustache, and wearing spectacles, 
which he was always steadying delicately 
with his thumb and little finger. He wasa 
quiet soul, had a good deal of what is called 
dry humour, and was a great admirer of his 
cousin’s hearty joviality and boisterous en- 
joyment of life. William Gardiner knew 
everybody, dined everywhere, and had every 
one to dine with him. And no officer, or 
official, or person of rank could pass by, 
or come within ken of his court, without 
Billy Gardiner’s getting up a dinner in his 
honour. There, over his good wines and 
good cookery, his merry laugh and hearty 
stories entertained the guests. These stories 
were not of the reminiscent class, “ I re- 
collect when I was at,” &c.; but of that 
more piquant sort, which are fresh and 
fresh like Devonshire cream or rolls, whose 
date is that of either to-day or yesterday, 
and the figures in which are walking about 
and known to us all. William Gardiner 
led off usually with a “ Did you hear what 
happened to the doctor, yesterday ?”—a 
boisterous roar of enjoyment, as it were 
giving a local colour to the scene, and calling 
up smiles of anticipatory relish in the faces 
of the listeners. He had a positive art of 
falling in with these sort of things, a for- 
tune, indeed, given to most, though they 
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have not the art of observing or stringing 
them for future use. 

William Gardiner’s entertainments, of 
the handsomest kind, and at which very 
good company assisted, often caused dis- 
cussion, or, at least, wonder; for he had 
but moderate private means in addition 
to his judgeship. It was calculated by 
the social actuaries of the place, old maids, 
dowagers, and others, that Mr. William 
Gardiner could not, on the fairest compu- 
tation, have more than fourteen hundred 
a year; “and how the deuce” — (this 
strengthener, of course, came from a male 
actuary )—“ and how the deuce was a man 
to keep a carriage, give state dinners once 
a week or so, and dress that girl of his on 
such an income?” An appeal to the same 
strengthener was, perhaps, sometimes made 
by honest William himself, who seemed to 
accomplish the feat with ease, if not with a 
margin for even more extended operations. 

This good sort of fellow was not in the 
least soft, for all his coarse laughter and 
good humour. He was rather quick of 
temper, and when he felt he had been in- 
jured or unjustly treated, could show a 
warm resentment. He was, besides, proud 
and sensitive. But his affection for his 
quiet, bookish, and parsonic cousin was very 
remarkable, though he would declare that 
he only wanted a sailor’s cutlass to go on 
as a pirate or bandit in a melodrama. 
Nor must his worship of that rather 
faded and artificial person, who was his 
daughter, be passed by. On her he abso- 
lutely doted, and on her accomplishments 
he spared nothing. She had some taste 
for singing, which the best masters at 
the great towns within reasonable distance 
were employed to develop. This young 
lady and her mother were sometimes a 
little ashamed of their William’s rather 
plebeian merriment, especially when Lon- 
don people like Lady Duke, K.C.B. (for, 
in their estimation, it was she who really 
bore those letters of knighthood) were 
present ; but both stood too much in awe 
of him to make any protest, and found 
it better to affect an enthusiasm for papa 
and his jokes. There are, indeed, only two 
courses to be adopted in such a case— 
wholesale repudiation or wholesale adop- 
tion. Thus the mother, whose réle was 
affection to all the world, would go round : 

“ Did you hear darling John, to-night ? 
Oh! he is another Sheridan, my dear. Sir 
George always says if he was in London he 
wouldn’t be dining at home a single day.” 

But this lady’s admiration, indeed, ex- 


family. Everything that was theirs, or 
connected with them, instantly became 
gorgeous, golden, and beautiful in her 
eyes. The reader will gather a fair idea of 
this idiosyncrasy from a remark of hers to 
a little girl present on this occasion of the 
dinner, to whom William had presented a 
doll as a birthday present. 

“ And did Willie give you that, dear? 
Oh how lovely! What a beautiful little 
thing. You must take care of it. Willie 
has such taste in choosing a present.” 

There was nothing affected in this, for 
it was the lady’s habit unconsciously to 
view all things connected with her family 
with partiality and admiration, and all 
matters not thus associated with distrust 
and depreciation. Was any friend or neigh- 
bour about to enjoy an advantage—as the 
marrying a daughter—or to obtain promo- 
tion of some kind, she could only see the 
inconveniences, the positive drawbacks of 
sucha step; and if she were congratulating 
the parties, insensibly contrived to dwindle 
the event into a disadvantage rather thana 
blessing. 

So to a friend with a pretty daughter : 

“ My dear poor darling Fanny! I am so 
sorry for her; she looks so pale and shrunk | 
up. Absolutely not a bit on her bones!” 

A description that applied with more | 
propriety to her own darling girl. It 
was hard to cavil at these home truths, for 
they were attended with an overpowering 
amount of endearments, kissings, huggings, | 
squeezings. Such was Mrs. William Gar. | 
diner, or “ Lizzie Gardiner,” as she was | 
known to her friends. Of the other Mrs. 
Gardiner not much can be said, save that 
she was a good-natured soul, whose func- 
tion in life seemed to be that of repairing 
the ravages which that fell tyrant Death 
made in the circle in which she moved; 
and possibly also of receiving the exuberant 
and profuse osculations, squeezings, and | 
darlings, which were lavished on her by her 
devoted relative. 

Thus much for the Gardiners of the two 
branches assembled at the dinner-party. 
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CHAPTER Il. THE BRAHAM NAGLES. 


Tue dinner was given in honour of Sir 
George, Lady Duke (K.C.B.), and their son, 
young Duke, who were passing through 
Brickford. But they could not escape the 
vigilance of the Customs; for no better 
douanier in the matter of guests could 
be conceived than Billy Gardiner. He 
stopped them all on the frontier and made 
them pay him the duty of a dinner. Sir 
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were distant connexions of the Gardiners 
—she having been a Miss Gardiner—who 
were proud of this distinguished military 
connexion. She now sat enthroned, much 
gratified with the choice meats and wines, 
and pleasant dinner which had been set be- 
fore her. While she wes delivering judg- 
ment from the ottoman as if from a wool- 
sack—and indeed her law had been accepted 
obsequiously all through the evening—the 
door was thrown open, and the servant pro- 
claimed: “ Mr. and Mrs. Branam Nacie ! 
Miss Nagle!” 

These were the evening guests ; who were 
clearly guests of an unsophisticated kind, 
arriving at what is a painfully awkward 
season, during the Eleusinian mysteries, 
the solemn and confidential privacy, that 
intervenes before the gentlemen come up. 
The priestesses always receive such arrivals 
with a mixture of pity and contempt, as 
persons glad to partake of the leavings after 
they, the priestesses, have been filled. And 
this is sometimes literally the case. 

There was a long interval after this an- 
nouncement, as though the new comers 
were dressing their ranks outside, or too 
nervous to make up their minds to enter. 
Then appeared a tall gentleman with a 
wiry and short lady hanging gracefully on 
hisarm. Both paused a little way from 
the door while the gentleman looked round 
in an interrogative fashion. Behind them 
came one who clearly belonged to the same 
family. The great lady who was smiling 
in genteel wonder at the first arrivals be- 
came serious, and hoisted her glass. 

The cause of this sudden show of interest 
was the appearance of a tall, striking-look- 
ing, stately girl, walking with a sort of 
haughty independence, that contrasted oddly 
with the deprecatory manner and general air 
of discomfort of those who preceded her. 
She was really a patrician - looking girl, 
in her carriage, and the very arch of her 
neck ; her face generally brilliant, her hair 
thick and rich, and a look of genius in her 
dark eyes. Her mother, Mrs. Braham 
Nagle, had a curiously quaint and almost 
theatrical air; and her hair was in stiff old- 
fashioned bands, as they used to be called, 
and she was dressed ia black silk, with a 
rather faded Indian scarf over her shoul- 
ders. In short, a highly attenuated woman, 
with that leanness and shrunkenness, on 
which old-fashion seems generally to attend 
as a species of page. 

Mrs. William Gardiner came forward to 
greet the Braham Nagles, not without a 
sort of trepidation. For it seemed a ser- 
vice of responsibility to go forward and 
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meet that tall gentleman, to whose arm his 
wife still clung, the sinuous and smiling 
curves of whose face already betoken 
unctuous and florid eloquence. And there 
was yet another florid element about him 
—a richly flowered satin waistcoat of a 
grey tone. 

“How do you do, Mrs. William Gar- 
diner ?”’ he said. “ We have not detained 
you, I trust. But there was a difficulty— 
about the cabman. Could not find the house. 
Mr. William Gardiner is well, I trust. He 
has a genuine mee-ewsical instinct, I assure 
By the way x 

He took his daughter by the elbow and 
drew her forward. 

“ Let me, Mrs. William Gardiner. This 
is our Corinna. She is clever, and promises 
amazingly. Quite the Grisi, I assure you.” 

Mrs. Gardiner received this handsome 
girl good-naturedly, and brought them all 
into the next room; much as a box-keeper 
disposes of orders who arrive early in 
the hindmost and second-rate seats. 

Mrs. Braham Nagle, very nervous in 
this society, was heard complaining hys- 
terically about “ the cabman, so stupid, you 
know.” Corinna, seated on the sofa, sur- 
veyed the company “like a duchess,” as her 
father would have said. The latter repaired 
to the piano, surveying it curiously and 
critically, as though he were about to pur- 
chase it: then struck a treble chord cau- 
tiously, with his flexible mouth drawn into 
an O, as though he would weigh the matter 
cautiously before concluding the bargain. 
He turned over some pieces of music, shook 
his head as he surveyed the first, then laid 
it down tenderly, as though it were brittle 
and would make a clatter. At the next he 
raised his eyes with an air of pleased re- 
cognition, and proceeded to make his way 
through it, now nodding graciously as he 
came to a flowing passage, now frowning 
and pausing as who should wish to convey 
“that is a stiff bit of country for you mere 
tailors on horseback ; but it won’t do with 
me.” 

Being the only gentleman present, he 
thus conveyed the idea of being busily 
occupied, as if he had been engaged spe- 
cially to make a careful and minute survey 
of the various articles connected with music, 
and report thereon. What might seem to 
confirm this view was his presently coming 
over on tip-toe, as it were, to Mrs. Gardiner, 
and saying confidentially : 

“ A fine instrament—bichord—a noble 
Collard, ma’am.”’ 

At this moment a Babel of voices talking 
together, and of laughers laughing to- 
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gether, suddenly burst out in the next 
roum as though a school had been suddenly 
discharged on a playground. Gentlemen 
were revealed with arms affectionately laid 
on each other’s shoulders, and pouring into 
each other’s ears stories of exquisite mirth, 
interrupted by bursts of loud laughter. 
Some entered surveying the ladies with a 
social and almost sultanic appreciation ; 
some with a more chastened smile; some 
held back near the door with a reserve that 
seemed almost like alarm; so curious are 
the different phases of this interesting con- 
dition of man, which it would perhaps be 
rude to describe as the sanctioned and 
polite inebriety of the drawing-room. And 
yet, compared with other periods of the 
day, this form of spirits must, by an im- 
partial jury, be set down as vinous. 

Loudest among the laughers was Wil- 
liam Gardiner, who was holding the gene- 
ral—a placid grey moustached gentleman 
—by both arms, and telling him ‘‘as comic 
a thing as he ever heard in his whole 
life.” In a moment, however, Mr. Gar- 
diner had caught sight of the tall gentle- 
man in the next room, and had rushed to 
greet him. 

“How are you, Nagle? Glad to see you 
here. Where’s the wife and child; I hope 
you brought them ?” 

“My dear Mr. William Gardiner, we all 
availed ourselves of your kind invitation. 
There is Corinna — Coe-rin-nah, dear” — 
thus he sounded her name on occasions of 
state—“ here is a 

“ Oh, I declare!” cried William. “ ’Pon 
my word! Quite a belle!” 

“Yes, she is classical. Poor Braham! 
whose favourite pupil and aide-de-camp I 
may in a manner say I was 

“T know,” said the other. “ You told me.” 

““—-said to me one evening—I think it 
was on the second day of the Festival in 
the Abbey—that she was like Malibrong’s 
own child. Wonderful likeness. I can see 
it now.” 

And Mr. Nagle closed his eyes, while his 
lips moved softly, no doubt as if addressing 
the departed songstress. 

William Gardiner lcoked at him with an 
amused air. 

“T noticed your music in the hall. Very 
kind of you to come in this unceremonious 
way.” 

“Not at all. Delighted. I'll just fetch 
it up and lay it out, so there will be no 
loss of time.” 


“My dear sir, the servant will bring it.” 

While this conversation was proceeding, 
a tall, bright-looking, and decidedly hand. 
some young man was going about the room 
chatting to this lady and to that, with that 
almost boyish gaiety which is so engaging 
a quality. He was perfectly at home, was in 
good spirits, and, without attempting any- 
thing funny, was making them all laugh. 

“Tell me,” said Mr. Braham Nagle, 
snatching at the host’s arm in a most 
mysterious way—“ you could not tell me 
who that fine-looking young gentleman is, 
over there, sitting on the low chair ?” 

“Of course I could. Why, God bless 
me, that’s a sort of cousin of ours.’”” Then, 
in a loud whisper, “Lady Duke’s eldest 
son—a young hussar, sir.” 

“Fine! Italian-looking! Something 
now that reminds me of Grimani, who came 
when we were at Brighton. He used to 
sing with the princesses sometimes. One 
of those odd women’s voices, which seem a 
little foreign to our English ways.” 

“ Revolting, sir,” said William, indig- 
nantly. “ By the way, we must get your 
handsome Miss Corinna a beau. Here, 
Master Duke,” he added, in one of his loud 
whispers, ‘I want to introduce you to a 
deuced fine girl.” 

Corinna, who was adorned with a blue 
sash, worn from her shoulder, like the 
Order of the Garter, received the pre- 
sentee with an unconcealed and eager de- 
light, that showed she was a natural girl. 
The happy father strained over in the 
direction of the pair, as though there was 
a crowd between him and them. The spare 
mamma leaned round the corner to see also. 
As Mr. Nagle saw his Corinna smiling, 
while the young man made his few intro- 
ductory conversational flourishes, he began 
to smile also, swaying to and fro, as if in 
paternal encouragement. 

It was, indeed, going very well. It is 
amazing how a confidence springs up in 
certain cases. The gentleman might have 
been a husband returned from a voyage, 
and relating his adventures. The young 
lady was as interested as though she had 
been an anxious wife. 
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